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LABOUR. 

Lazour is generally thought of and felt as an evil. 
Limiting ourselves expressly to a view of the present 
constitution of the world, we would say that it is ab- 
solutely rather a blessing than an evil, and can only 
be entitled to the latter appellation under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and when carried to excess, Every thing 
in nature tells us that labour is one of its fundamental 
institutions. The fruits of the earth can neither be 
raised nor prepared without labour. The successive 
generations of the race cannot be fitted to take up the 
duties of those which preceded them, without labour. 
No comfort which we know can be procured without 
labour. And every thing in man tells us clearly that 
he was destined to labour. Not only has he natural 
appetites which labour alone can gratify, but his 
whole bedy and mind are suited expressly to a state 
of things in which labour holds a prominent place. 
How exquisitely is the hand calculated to perform the 
innumerable duties assigned to it! How admirably 
are the arms, the limbs, the whole muscular frame, 
qualified to be exerted in the many various tasks to 
which they are applied! The adaptation of the hand 
alone manifests this design in so many ways, that it 
has been made the single subject of alarge book. But 
yet its wonders sink into nothing, when we come to 
contemplate the relation between labour and the mind. 
In that portion of our constitution, not only is there a 
general adaptation, through the senses and the mus- 
cular system, to an active state of existence, but every 
single faculty has its objects in external nature upon 
which it may and ought to exert itself, and which have 
evidently been intended to be so operated upon. Nor 
has it alone been designed that the mind and body of 
man should be active, but the pleasures of existence 
have been made to depend, in no small degree, upon 
that activity ; so that labour, instead of being in its 
very nature a pain and an evil, is, rightly ordered, a 
thing indispensable to our happiness. 

The health of every muscle of the bedy and of every 
faculty of the mind depends on exercise, and more par- 
ticularly upon exercise which is performed with a mo- 
tive or for a purpose, for in that case only is a proper 
stimulusgiven tothenervous energy, by which the parts 
are invigorated. Nor is the health thus secured a nega- 
tive advantage only; but, when the whole organisation 
is exercised harmoniously, and in obedience to the va- 
rious laws of our being, it is the source of a positive 
pleasure, although one which we are most apt to recog- 
nise, when, through some disobedience to the will of 
the Creator, it has been temporarily or permanently 
forfeited. Thus, without any regard to the results of 
labour, which are obvious blessings, we find it in itself 
a blessing—a thing without which we are ill, with which 
we are well, a sensible tangible means of creating en- 
joyment. So truly is this the case, that those who do 
not require to labour for subsistence, almost without 
exception labour for pleasure, as the many various pur- 
suitsof country gentlemen, in their capacities of legisla- 
tors, justices, land-improvers, and so forth, abundantly 
testify. To have nothing to do is indeed acknowledged 
by the common sense of mankind as one of the greatest 
of all evils. From the earliest times, writers upon hu- 
man life and manners have employed their pens in 
ridiculing those who allow themselves to be afflicted 
with it. Even the overtasked slave, if he felt but 
the horrors of one day of what the idle affluent term 
ennui, would gladly return to his work. It would 
indeed appear that an absolute privation of employ- 
ment, if such a thing were possible, would soon ren- 
der the human being a complete wreck. 

While labour is thus necessary to the enjoyment of 


life, it is not less truly destructive of all enjoyment, 
and even of life itself, when carried to excess, It 
was never intended that man should become a mere 
labouring machine, for the purpose of supplying him- 
self or others with the means of gratifying sensual 
appetites. He possesses a great variety of mental and 
bodily powers, all of which call for exercise, and all 
of which must needs be exercised, in order to produce 
happiness, It must be acknowledged with regret 
that, in our own country, owing to circumstances 
which ignorance has allowed to come into operation, 
labour is very generally carried to excess, But this, 
though so habitual as almost to appear a necessary 
part of the constitution of the world, is no argument 
against the proper and healthful uses of labour. What 
ignorance has produced, wisdom may perhaps reform, 

The effects of the present system appear to be some- 
thing like the following. Among the manual-labour 
class, the most of whom are required to spend about 
three-fourths of the waking part of existence in la- 
bour, in order to gain a subsistence, the moral condi- 
tion is much beneath what it might easily be made. 
Excessive labour is by many of them attempted to be 
compensated by gross and degrading indulgences ; and 
so insensible are these to all gratifications of a higher 
or purer character, that an accidental enlargement of 
gains, instead of being employed to obtain the com- 
forts usually denied, or to shorten the daily period of 
labour, only has the effect of sending them for one or 
more'whole days to supposed pleasures which tend to 
their further degradation, The employers of these 
classes, and the mercantile order in general, are not less 
reprehensible for their too great application to business, 
To the native of another country, the British mer- 
chant appears an enthusiast worshipping business as a 
deity, and sacrificing to it every estimable endowment 
of his nature. The slaves of business usually hope for 
retirement and idleness at the last, as a reward for 
their long privation of all natural enjoyments. And 
when the few have accomplished this wish, how often 
do we see them repenting that they abandoned the 
desk or the counter, and perhaps only escaping the de- 
struction of their health by a return to former tasks ! 
The whole of their policy is wrong: their lives were 
not intended to be divided into two parts, one all la- 
bour and the other all vacation, for the constitution 
suitable to the first would not answer the second. 
They were designed, as they pass through this world, 
to labour moderately and to enjoy moderately, in a 
regular and frequent alternation—labour taking its 
motive from enjoyment, and enjoyment its chief and 
best relish from labour. And this to endure to the 
close of life, in proportion to the ability for labour and 
the power of enjoyment at its various stages. 


By the system of excessive labour, not only is the 
mind overtasked in one direction, but its better parts 
are left completely uncultivated. The whole mental 
and bodily fabric of man was designed to be to him an 
instrument or medium of enjoyment, his moral senti- 
ments, including reverence to his Creator, being those 
which are qualified to give the purest pleasures. But 
if he spends nearly the whole of his time in gratifying 
the mean passion for wealth, or in obtaining the 
primary necessaries of life, he neither has leisure nor 
is apt to have inclination for the culture of his higher 
faculties. He is, in such circumstances, a mere frag- 
ment of the being he might be—a sort of fallen angel, 
in which the original features of heavenly beauty can 
only be obscurely read through the grime and anguish 
of a debasing doom. Such in reality are many of the 
humbler labourers in our nether sphere, though not 
one of them but possesses qualities which might be 


brightened into immortal loveliness, and feelings which 
might vibrate in rapture. Nor are the successful men 
of trade much their superiors, Having cultivated no 
portions of their natures but those which were ser- 
viceable in pursuing wealth, they now possess no 
means of enjoying their gains, which they accordingly 
declare to be altogether vain and vexatious. 

It is surely to be desired that the purposes of labour, 
in the natural economy of the world, were better un- 
derstood among both the industrious and the idle— 
that the idle should know it to be a condition indis- 
pensable to the health of body and mind, and the in- 
dustrious that, used in moderation, it is the means of 
acquiring every comfort, but, followed in excess, the 
enemy of all true happiness, present and prospec- 
tive, and frequently the cause of premature death. 
The fundamental mistake lies in supposing it to be an 
evil. Even those who most largely indulge in it, are 
impressed with this false notion, They submit to it 
as a present hardship, for the sake of an eventual 
good. And not only will they endure it for the pur- 
pose of gaining an exemption for themselves, but, un- 
der the influence of an undue love of their offspring, 
and perhaps some more vain and selfish feeling still, 
they will wear themselves away in frantic efforts to 
extend the exemption to their posterity. “I am a 
complete drudge,” they will say, “and come home 
every night quite fagged. It is a dreadful life, to be 
sure; but I can hardly fail to get a little rest in the 
long-run, or at least my children will be gentlemen.” 
And when we reflect on the life led by such men, we 
cannot wonder that they consider labour as an un- 
mixed evil, and of course the contrary as an unmixed 
good. But, let them labour as nature intended them 
and fitted them to labour, and the truth will be ap- 
parent. They will then see that, by over-labouring 
for the purchase of complete ease, they are putting 
their life’s blood into a lottery, the very prizes of 
which are misery and death, 


The condition of the operative, who labours without 
any prospect of ultimate ease, may appear at first sight 
as worse than that of his employer. If his labours 
were equally severe, and unrelieved by the delusive 
hopes which animate the employer, we should acknow- 
ledge that his case was worse. But while he is ex- 
empt from the actual danger of being ultimately left 
idle, his current labours are not in general nearly so 
severe. He is entirely free from those anxieties and 
cares which are constantly over-exciting and grinding 
away the mental organisation of the employer. His 
whole duty, in general, is something that can be per- 
formed by a slight exercise of one or two of the mental 
faculties. And when that is performed, he is quite at his 
ease.* Thus far his case is well ; the great misfortune of 
the class is, that their labours, however light, are pro- 
tracted through too large a portion of the twenty-four 
hours. Labour appears to them an evil, because it 
is a complete abbreviation of liberty, and precludes 
a fair share of enjoyments. If the manual labourers 
were to take the opportunity of some period when 
wages are high, to begin’ a gradual abbreviation of 
the hours of labour—if they were at the same time 
trained to use the time thus redeemed, and all other 
time which could be spared, in recreative mental and 
bodily exercises, and those moral pleasures of which 
every man possesses an exhaustless fountain in his 


* So says Robert Burns— 
A country fellow at his pleugh, 
. His acre tilled, he’s right eneugh ; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzen done, she's unco week 
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own nature—this large and important class would be 
found to have attained a right position, and labour 
would then appear to them in its proper character, as 
no evil, but, on the contrary, a means of preserving 
and creating happiness.* 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

Mont Branc, as is generally known, is the highest 
peak of the Alps, and the loftiest ground in Europe, 
being 15,666 feet above the level of the sea. It is si- 
tuated in the duchy of Savoy, now a part of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, in a range of mountains between 
Geneva and Turin, and rises immediately above the 
narrow valley of Chamounix, from which place alone 
is the ascent to its summit ever made. Though Chim- 
borazo is between 6000 and 7000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, it only rises 11,600 feet above the neigh- 
bouring valley of Quito: in this respect, Mont Blanc 
may be considered as a more remarkable mountain, 
as it rises 12,300 feet above the valley of Ghamounix, 
the whole of which vast height can be scanned at once 
from the opposite eminences. For 7000 feet below the 
top, Mont Blanc is perpetually covered with ice and 
snow. The distance from the bottom to the top, by 
the shortest route which can be pursued, is considered 
by the guides as 18 leagues, or 54 miles. 

Speaking with precision, Mont Blanc is only the 
most eminent of a range of peaks springing from a 
vast extent of eminent ground on the south side of the 
valley of Chamounix. When the traveller enters the 
valley on the opposite side at an eminence called the 
Col de Balme, this range, coming at once into view, 
oppresses his imagination with a vastness unexpected 
even in that land of Alpine grandeur. While the 
vale below smiles with the most luxuriant vegetation, 
the sides of the hills are clothed, for a considerable 
way up, with dark and dense forests, and higher still, 
with the accumulated hoariness of centuries. 

To attain the summit of a mountain so lofty as Mont 
Blanc, was long an object of ambition, both to the na- 
tive peasantry and to men of science, before any one 
was so fortunate as to effect it. It was first tried in 
1762, again in 1775, and on four other occasions down 
to 1786, without success. At length, in the year last 
mentioned (August 8), this difficult enterprise was ac- 
eomplished by Dr Paccard, a native of Chamounix, in 
company with a guide named Balma. The mountain 
was ascended in the succeeding year by M. de Saussure, 
who gave to the learned world a very minute account 
of all the phenomena which he observed in the course 
of the expedition. Another attempt in the same year, 
one in 1791, a third in 1802, were the only successful 
attempts down to 1812, when a Hamburg gentleman 
named Rodatz gained the summit. From that time 
till 1827, seven successful attempts were made, besides 
one of the contrary description in 1820, which was cut 
short by the descent of an avalanche, and the loss of 
three of the guides. In August 1827, the ascent was 
performed by Mr John Auldjo, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who published an account of it, illustrated 
by maps and drawings. In 1830, Captain Wilbraham 
made a successful ascent, and in 1834 another was 
performed by Dr Martin Barry, who likewise gave 
an account of his adventures and observations to the 
world, This last ascent was performed on the 17th of 
September, a week later in the year than any preced- 
ing ascent, and considered on that account as more 
than usually dangerous. A few weeks still later, a 
French gentleman, having been informed that no 
countryman of his had ever made the ascent, while it 
had been made by eleven Englishmen, besides several 
natives of other countries, determined instantly to 
wipe away this imaginary reproach upon the fair fame 
ef his country, and the consequence was—success, at 
the expense of his feet, which were destroyed by the 
cold, We are not aware that any attempt has been 
made, in the season just past, to perform this danger- 
ous enterprise. 

Those who wish to ascend Mont Blanc have to pro- 
vide themselves at Chamounix with a party of guides, 
six or eight in number, the necessary clothing and 
accoutrements, and provisions for three days. The 
guides at Chamounix are a remarkably intelligent, 
sagacious, and enterprising class of men, One named 
Coutet, who ascended with Dr Barry for the ninth 
time, has been spoken of by various travellers as a 
most spirited and in every respect estimable person. 


* It is proper to that the rudi 1 ideas of this ar- 
ticle were derived from the admired essay of Mr Combe “ On 
the Constitution of Man.” 


Immediately after a narrow escape which he made in 
1820 from an avalanche which had destroyed three of 
his companions, he exclaimed to the gentleman who 
had engaged him, “ Now, sir, for the summit!” The 
proposal, as may be imagined, was declined ; but there 
could be no doubt, from the earnestness of his man- 
ner, that he would have proceeded at whatever risk. 
He had on this occasion expressed some fears as to the 
propriety of making the attempt at so unfavourable a 
period of the day, and thus excited a suspicion that he 
wished to secure his hire without performing the full 
service. Having perceived this suspicion in his em- 
ployer, he wished to prove that, even after his fears 
had been in some degree fatally realised, he was still 
willing to fulfil his contract. Most of the Chamounix 
guides are ambitious of the distinction to be attained 
by climbing Mont Blanc; but, from a sense of the 
extreme danger of the enterprise, their female relatives 
exercise all possible influence to prevent them from 
undertaking the task. We have been informed by 
one of the gentlemen who most recently performed the 
enterprise, that the expenses in all amounted to be- 
tween forty and fifty pounds, 

When Mr Auldjo ascended in August 1827, he spent 
the whole morning in crossing the lower and vegetat- 
ing portion of the mountain. On approaching the 
glacier at the commencement of the upper and snowy 
stage, he thought that it would be impossible to enter 
upon it, “or at all events to proceed any great dis- 
tance along it, from the masses of ice which are piled 
on one another, and the deep and wide fissures which 
every moment intersect the path pointed out as that 
which is about to be proceeded in. Here,” says Mr 
Auldjo, “the skill and knowledge of the guide is 
shown: the quickness and ease with which he dis- 
covers a practicable part, is quite extraordinary; he 
leads the way over places where one would believe it 
impossible for human foot to tread. We passed along 
the remains of innumerable avalanches, which had 
long been accumulating, and formed a most uneven 
and tiresome footway. An extended plain of snow 
now presented itself, here and there covered with 
masses of broken ice; sometimes a beautiful tower of 
that substance raised its blue form, and seemed to mock 
the lofty pointed rocks above it; sometimes an im- 
mense block, its perpendicular form broken into pin- 
nacles, now bearing a mass of snow, now supporting 
long and clear icicles, looked like some castle, on whose 
dilapidated walls the ivy, hanging in clustering beauty, 
or lying in rich and dark luxuriance, was, by the wand 
of some fairy, changed into the bright matter which 
now composed 

In these lower parts of the mountain, the chief dan- 
ger is from avalanches, which, however, are most apt 
to fall in the afternoon, when the sun has operated in 
loosening the huge masses of superincumbent ice. On 
advancing a little farther, Mr Auldjo found equal 
danger in threading his way along and across the nu- 
merous fissures and crevices which are constantly to 
be found in the vast icy mantle of Mont Blanc, in con- 
sequence of the slipping of portions of it to lower places 
along the declivity, Tied together in threes by a piece 
of rope, so as to diminish the chance of being precipi- 
tated into these openings, and after having sworn to 
be faithful to each other in all dangers, Mr Auldjo 
and his guides entered upon this perilous part of their 
march. ‘ We were surrounded,” says he, “ by ice 
piled up in mountains, crevices presenting themselves 
at every step, and masses half sunk in some deep gulf ; 
the remainder, raised above us, seemed to put insur- 
mountable barriers to our proceeding: yet some part 
was found where steps could be cut out by the hatchet ; 
and we passed over these bridges, often grasping the 
ice with one hand, while the other, bearing the pole, 
balanced the body, hanging over some abyss, into 
which the eye penetrated, and searched in vain for the 
extremity. Sometimes we were obliged to climb up 
from one crag of ice to another, sometimes to scramble 
along a ledge on our hands and knees, often descend- 
ing into a deep chasm on the one side, and scaling the 
slippery precipice on the other. No men could be in 
higher spirits than my guides, laughing, singing, and 
joking ; but when we came to such passes, the grave 
serious look which took place of the smiling counte- 
nance, was a sure indication of great danger: the mo- 
ment we were safely by it, the smile returned, and 
every one vied in giving amusement to the other, * 
° " A large mass of ice now opposed our pro- 
gress: we passed it by climbing up its glassy sides. 
It formed a bridge over a fissure of great width, which 
would have otherwise put an end to our expedition. 
After winding some time among chasms and enormous 
towers, we arrived at the edge of another crevice, over 
which we could see but one bridge, that not of ice, but 
of snow only, and so thin that it was deemed impossible 
to trust tu it. A plan was resorted to, which enabled 
us to pass over in safety: our batons were placed on 


it, and in doing so the centre gave way, and fell into 
the gulf; however, enough remained on each side te 
form supports for the ends of these poles, and nine of 
them made a narrow bridge, requiring great precau- 
tion and steadiness to traverse. Other crevices were 
passed over, on bridges of snow, too weak to allow of 
walking on, or too extended to admit this application 
of the poles. A strong guide managed to creep over, 
and a rope being tied round the waist of a second, who 
lay on his back, he was in that position pulled across 
by the first. In this manner the whole party were 
drawn singly over the crevice.” 

Rather more than half way up the mountain, two 
sharp pinnacles of rock, called the Grand and Petit 
Mulets, rise above the snow and ice. The Grand 
Mulet usually affords shelter to the adventurers during 
the first night of their journey, if not also during the 
second—for the ascent and descent together more fre- 
quently require three than two days. When Auldjo 
and his party approached the Grand Mulet, they found 
it nearly inaccessible, in consequence of a tremendous 
fissure immediately below it. In front was a solid 
wall of ice of prodigious height, to which there was 
only one perilous approach by means of a promontory 
projecting from the side on which the party stood. 
Coutet cut steps in the wall with his hatchet, and thus 
enabled the party to climb over it. When Dr Barry 
came to the same place, Coutet had to cut and climb 
his way for a considerable distance along the front of 
an equally terrific wall, and then to climb up to the 
top, to which by means of ropes he pulled up the rest. 
After ascending the wall, Mr Auldjo’s route lay for 
some distance along the top, which was very narrow, 
and inclined in each direction towards unfathomable 
gulfs. “ Taking my steps,” says he, “ with the great- 
est caution, I could not prevent myself from slipping ; 
as the space became wider I became less cautious, and 
while looking over the edge into the upper crevice, 
my feet slid from under me: I came down on my face, 
and glided rapidly towards the lower one: I cried out, 
but the guides who held the ropes attached to me did 
not stop me, though they stood firm. I had got te 
the extent of the rope, my feet hanging over the lower 
crevice, one hand grasping firmly the pole, the other 
my hat. The guides called to me to be cool and not 
afraid; a pretty time to be cool, hanging over an 
abyss, and in momentary expectation of falling into 
it! They made no attempt to pull me up for some 
moments, but then, desiring me to raise myself, they 
drew in the rope until I was close to them and in 
safety. The reason for this proceeding is obvious, 
Had they attempted, on the bad and uncertain footing 
in which they stood, to check me at the first gliding, 
they might have lost their own balance, and our de- 
struction would have followed ; but by fixing them- 
selves firmly in the eut step, and securing themselves 
with their batons, they were enabled to support me 
with certainty when the rope had gone its length. 
This also gave me time to recover, that I might assist 
them in placing myself out of danger.” 

The place appropriated for the repose of the travel- 
lers during the night, is a ledge near the top of the 
Grand Mulet, where it is just possible, by laying the 
batons against the rock, to form a kind of tent suffi- 
cient to cover the party during their sleep. Dr Barry 
here found the air at forty of Fahrenheit, so that there 
was no suffering from cold. This gentleman, awak- 
ing at midnight, drew himself forth from the tent, 
and beheld a scene of unexampled magniticence and 
impressiveness. “ It was,” says he, “a brilliant night. 
The full moon had risen over the summit of the moun- 
tain, and shone resplendant on the glazed surface of 
its snowy covering. The guides were sleeping. Thus 
in the midnight hour, at an elevation of ten thousand 
feet, I stood—alone : my resting place a pinnacle of 
rock that towered darkly above she frozen wilderness 
above which it, isolated, rose. Below me lay piled, 
in the wildest confusion, the colossal masses of ice we 
had been climbing, and whose dangers we had nar- 
towly escaped: around and above was a sea of fair 
but treacherous snow, whose hidden perils we had yet 
to encounter. The Jura mountains, and many an un- 
known peak of Switzerland, seen dimly in the dis- 
tance, gave me an earnest of the prospect from still 
more elevated regions. The vale of Chamounix was 
sleeping at the foot of the mountain; and, broken 
by the occasional thunder of an avalanche, the pro- 
foundest silence reigned. It seemed the vastest, stern- 
est, sublimest of Nature’s imagery reposing—now 
starting as in a fitful dream—then sinking again into 
the stillest calm. It held me, until, at the end of an 
hour and a half, a recollection of the coming day’s fa- 
tigues rendered it prudent again to take repose.” » 

Between the Grand Mulet, and the base of the sum- 
mit expressly termed Mont Blanc, the way zig-zags 
along a vast ascending hollow, broken by three plains 
of ice, the last and largest of which is called the Grand 
Plateau. This part of the journey is also obstructed 
by fissures, and the debris of avalanches, vast masses, 
as formerly, being sometimes found serving as bridges 
across the openings. At one place, Mr Auldjo and 
his party crossed a vast chasm by a large and lofty 
block of ice which had stuck in it, and the side of 
which had to be cut by the hatchet to allow of places 
for the feet and hands, so that the party passed along 
as boys are sometimes observed to do on the outside of 
the parapet of a bridge, with nothing, in the event of 
their falling, to save them from destruction. At an- 
other place they came to a chasm crossed by a hollow 
or pendulous bridge of snow, and on this insecure place 
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were induced to breakfast, on account of the shelter it 
afforded from the piercing wind which swept over the 
ice. ‘In one moment,” says the traveller, “ without 
a chance of escape, the fall of the bridge might have 
precipitated them into the gulf beneath. Yet no such 
idea ever entered the imagination of my thoughtless 
but brave guides, who sat at their meal singing and 
laughing, either unconscious or regardless of the dan- 
ger of their present situation.” 

A little above the Grand Plateau, the traveller 
usually begins to feel intense thirst, and great dryness 
of the skin, while the reflection of the sun’s rays from 
the glittering snow can only be endured by the use of 

n spectacles or a green veil. The ascent along 
the upper ridges to the top is extremely difficult, partly 
on account of the greater steepness, and partly owing to 

henomena arising from natural circumstances. “ We 
had now reached an elevation, where I had toverifythe 
testimony of preceding travellers, by experiencing the 
exhaustion consequent on any slight exertion, in an 
atmosphere whose density is so exceedingly reduced. 
Only a few steps could now be taken at a time, and 
these became both fewer and slower. Two or three 
deep inspirations appeared sufficient at each pause to 
enable me to proceed; but on making the attempt I 
found the exhaustion returned as before. Slight faint- 
ness came on, so that I had at last to sit down for a 
few minutes: when, a little wine having been taken, 
one more effort was made, and at a quarter past two 
o'clock we stood on the highest summit.” Such were 
the sensations of Dr Barry. Mr Auldjo seems to 
have been in a still more distressed condition. “I 
was exhausted ; the weakness of my legs had become 
excessive; I was nearly choking from the dryness of 
my throat, and the difficulty of breathing; and my 
head was almost bursting with pain. My eyes were 
smarting with inflammation ; the reflection from the 
snow nearly blinding me, at the same time burning 
and blistering my face.” This gentleman desired to 
proceed no farther ; but his guides generously resolved 
to drag him up, rather than permit him to be disap- 

inted. 

“ After a few minutes of rest on the summit, all the 
exhaustion, faintness, and indifference, had ceased : 
the mountain-top was gained—the dangers of the de- 
scent were not for a t considered—and it was 
with a thrill of exultation, never felt before, that I 
addressed myself to the contemplation of the prospect 
around and beneath. The range of sight, though li- 
mited by mountain chains in various directions, com- 
prehends nearly the whole of Sardinia [Savoy and 
Piedmont], the western half of Switzerland, one-third 
of Lombardy, and an eighth of France. This immense 
space is of an oval form; its longitudinal form extend- 
ing from Mont Morran, in France, on the north-west, 
to the neighbourhood of Genoa on the south-east ; 
having Berne and Milan on the one hand, Lyons and 
Grenoble on the other. In a north-west direction lie 
the plains of France, in the south-east those of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont : a mountainous tract containing 
all the Pennine and part of the Rhetian Alps, with 
the whole chain of Jura, forming the space between. 
But there are directions in which the prospect is still 
more extended ; for example, the mountains of Tus- 
cany may be distinctly seen. * All this was seen 
under a sky, literally without a cloud.” De Saussure 
and Dr Barry kindled fires on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. The extreme rarity of the air, which rendered 
breathing so difficult, also rendered it no easy matter 
to kindle and keep alive the fire, oxygen being in both 
eases defective. Without the unceasing application of 
bellows, De Saussure found the charcoal expire every 
minute. The boiling point of water in this elevated 
situation was found by De Saussure to be 187° Fahren- 
heit, being, as we need scarcely remark, twenty-five 
degrees below the point at which it boils on ordinary 
levels. The rarity of the air also diminishes the ef- 
fects of sounds. A pistol fired makes no greater noise 
than a cracker usually does. This is partly owing to 
the effect of the rarity diminishing the tone and force 
of the vibration, and partly from the absence of all 
echo and repercussion from solid objects on that ele- 
vated summit. 

In consequence of the greater distance from the 
centre of attraction, bodies feel sensibly lighter on the 
top of Mont Blanc. To quote the words of Auldjo— 
“ The most peculiar sensation which all have felt who 
have gained this great height, arises from the awful still- 
ness which reigns, almost unbroken even by the voice of 
those speaking to one another, for its feeble sound can 
hardly be heard. Nothing I ever beheld could exceed 
the singular and splendid appearance which the sun 
and sky presented. The blue colour of the one had 
increased to such a depth as to be almost black, while 
the sun’s disc had become excessively small, and of a 
perfect and brilliant white. I also experienced the 
sensation of lightness of body, of which Captain Sher- 
will has given a description in the following words :— 
‘It appeared as if I could have passed the blade of a 
knife under the sole of my shoes, or between them and 
the ice on which I stood.’” It is proper to mention 
that Dr Barry accounts for the blackness of the sky, by 
the simultaneous reception by the eye of rays from the 
snow : having lain down upon his back, and excluded 
all view of the snow, the natural hue was in a great 
measure restored. 

This last gentleman left the summit at half-past 
three o’clock, and spent the night on the Grand Mulet. 
Mr Auldjo began the descent at noon, with the view 
of getting back to Chamounix that night. When this 


gentleman and his party had regained a particular 
part of the Plateau, they discovered that, by a slight 
variation in their ascending route, they had escaped a 
slip of snow which had been precipitated down the 
usual track at the moment when they must have been 
upon it, so that the whole might consider their lives 
as saved by a mere accident. “I cannot,” says he, 
“ describe my feelings when I saw the poor guides 
turn pale and tremble at the sight of the danger from 
which they had escaped. Clasping their hands to- 
gether, they returned the most heartfelt thanks for 
this deliverance. A deep impressive silence prevailed 
for some moments : the contemplation of this danger 
and escape was too much for even these uncultivated 
beings, under whose rough character are found feel- 
ings which would do honour to the most refined of 
their fellow-creatures. * * * One married man 
vowed most solemnly that he never would be tempted 
to make the ascent again, whatever might be the in- 
ducement offered.” 

In crossing the plateaux, Mr Auldjo and his party 
suffered greatly from burning heat, and also from the 
toilsomeness of the march, the snow being at this 
period of the day melted to such a degree as to take 
them up to the knees at every step. The precipitous 
intervals between the various plateaux were descended 
by sliding—a method not without its perils, as an in- 
dividual, in attempting it, is liable to overshoot his 
point, and glide into chasms from which he might 
never again ascend. As they proceeded, the materials 
of a thunderstorm gathered in the sky, and a thick 
sleet began to fall. Some time after passing the Grand 
Mulet, perplexed by the storm, they lost their way, 
and soon found themselves wandering amidst num- 
berless crevices, where progress was not less diffi- 
cult than dangerous. ‘‘ The storm recommenced 
with greater violence than before; the hailstones, 
large and sharp, driven with force by the wind, in- 
flicted great pain on the face ;, we were exposed to it, 
standing on a narrow ledge, overhanging an abyss. 
Here we awaited for a short time the return of two 
guides, sent to explore the crevices and banks around 
us, in an endeavour to discover the route of our as- 
cent, but with very little hope of success ; indeed, it 
was greatly feared that we should have to remain 
where we were for that night. The storm, increasing 
every instant, compelied us to seek some place in the 
glacier in which we could obtain shelter; following 
the footmarks of the guides who had gone forward, 
we succeeded in finding a recess, formed by the pro- 
jection of a part of the glacier over a narrow ledge in 
the side of acrevice. We could form no idea of the 
depth of the chasm, but its width appeared to be about 
twenty feet, and its opposite side rose considerably 
above us. Along this ledge we moved with great 
care, and had just space to stand in a bending pos- 
ture, and in arow. Wet through, and suffering ex- 
cruciating torture from the cold, our position was both 
painful and dangerous. The tempest raged with the 
most awful fury ; the gusts of wind sweeping through 
the chasm with tremendous violence, the pelting 
showers of hail, accompanied by most vivid lightning, 
and peals of thunder, alternating with a perfect calm, 
were enough to appal the bravest of the party. 

We waited for some time in this situation, when, 
in one of those moments of calm, we heard the loud 
halloo of one of the exploring guides, who was re- 
turning to us, and called to us to advance, for they 
had found the angle which we had so much difficulty 
in climbing up the day before. We soon joined him 
and his companion, who conducted us to it. Nearly 
deprived of the use of my limbs, from the excessive 
cold and wet state of my apparel, I could scarcely 
walk ; my fingers were nearly frozen, and my hands 
so stiffened and senseless, that I could not hold my 
baton, or keep myself from falling.” It was in this 
state that Mr Auldjo was brought to a wall of ice which 
he had to descend for a certain way, in order to get 
upon a point on the opposite side of the chasm. ‘“‘Be- 
ing incapable of making any exertion, I was lowered 
down to the guides, who were already on the ledge 
beneath the wall. At the very moment I was rocking 
in the air, a flash of lightning penetrated into the 
abyss, and showed all the horrors of my situation ; 
while the crash of the thunder seemed to tear the 
glacier down upon me. I was drawn on to the neck 
of ice, and set down until the other guides had de- 
scended. The hearts of two or three failed, and the 
declared that we must all perish ; the others, though 
conscious of our awfully dangerous position, endea- 
voured to raise the courage and keep up the spirits of 
the depressed. All suffered dreadfully from the cold, 
but, with a solicitude for which I shall ever feel deeply 
grateful, they still attended to me in the kindest man- 
ner. They desired me-to stand up, and, forming a 
circle, in the centre of which I stood, closed round 
me. Ina few minutes, the warmth of their bodies 
extended itself to mine, and I felt much relieved ; 
they then took off their coats, covering me with them, 
and each in turn put my hands into his bosom, while 
another lay on my feet. In ten minutes I was in a 
state to proceed.” 

At no late hour in the evening, Mr Auldjo returned 
to Chamounix, from which he had been only thirty- 
seven hours absent. He was met and congratulated by 
a great number of strangers and natives, who had felt 
an interest in his undertaking, and to all of whom he 
declared that the magnificence of what he had seen 
much more than compensated for the pain of what he 
had felt. If we might be allowed a remark, we would 


say that, Mont Blanc having now been ascended so 
frequently, it is to be wished that no more may incur 
the risk of death or severe personal injury for the sake 
of a triumph, which, however gratifying to self-esteem 
and other sentiments, involves no worthy object, and 
can redound neither to the advantage of individual 
adventurers, nor to that of the community. 


KING ROBERT’S BOWL, 

A FAMILY TRADITION. 
AxoutT the year 1309, when Robert Bruce, though 
invested three years before with the diadem of sove- 
reignty, was only able to maintain a kind of outlaw’s in- 
dependence against the officers of the English king, he 
frequently roamed, with a small band of attendants, 
through the wilds of Kirkcudbright. My ancestor, 
Mark Sprotte, then lived in the place where I now 
live, upon the banks of the Urr—a shepherd and a 
husbandman, occasionally also a warrior ; and it was 
his good fortune to be united to a woman possessing 
an affectionate character, and no small share of good 
sense and activity. It chanced one morning that 
Bruce was attacked, near my father’s house, by Sir 
Walter Selby. The contest was fierce and dubious ; 
the followers on each side were diminished to three, 
and these three were sorely wounded. Many a battle 
has been begun by a woman—this was ended by one. 
The clashing of swords, a sound not unusual in those 
unsettled times, reached the ear of the wife of my an- 
cestor, as, busied at the hearth fire, she prepared her 
husband’s breakfast. She ran down to the banks of 
the Urr, and there saw several warriors lying wounded 
and bleeding on the grass, and two knights, with their 
visors closed, and with swords in their hands, con- 
tending for death or life. They were both bold and 
stalwart men ; but she in vain sought for a mark by 
which she might know the kindly Scot from the 
Southron. The fire sparked from their shields and 
helmets, and the grass was dropped here and there 
with blood. At length one received a stroke upon the 
helmet, which made him stagger. Uttering a deep 
imprecation, he sprang upon his equally powerful and 
more deliberate adversary, and the combat grew fiercer 
than ever. “ Ah, thou false swearing southron !” 
exclaimed the wife of Mark Sprotte, “I know ye 
now—I know ye now ;” and seizing Sir Walter Selby 
by a single lock of his hair which escaped from his 
helmet, she pulled him backwards to the ground, 
when he had no alternative but to yield himself a 
prisoner, 

The two knights washed their hands in the Urr— 
and bloody hands they were—uttered short soldier- 
like acknowledgments to their saints for having pro- 
tected them, and, entering the cottage, seated them- 
selves by the side of their humble hostess. ‘‘ Food,’* 
said the Scottish knight, “ have I not tasted for two 
days, else Sir Walter Selby, renowned in arms as he 
is, had not resisted Robert de Bruce so long.” “ And 
have I then had the glory,” said the Englishman, 
“ of exchanging blows with the noble leader of the 
men of Scotland ?” “ Leader of the men of Scotland !” 
exclaimed Dame Sprotte ; “ he shall ne’er be less than 
king in this house, and king too shall ye call him, 
sir, or else I will cast this boiling beverage, called brose, 
in your English face, weel favour’d though it be.” 
King Robert smiled, and said, “‘ My kind and loyal 
dame, waste not thy valuable food on our sworn 
enemy, but allow the poor king of unhappy Scotland 
to taste of thy good cheer. And Sir Walter Selby, 
too, would gladly I see do honour to the humility of 
a Scottish breakfast-table. So, spoons to each, my 
heroine. I have still a golden Robertus in my pocket 
for such a ready and effectual ally as thou art, And 
thou shalt also take thy seat beside me; this is not 
the first time I have had the helping hand of a kindly 
Sprotte.” The dame refused to be seated ; said “it was 
bad manners to sit beside a king, and such a king too 
—bless his merciful and noble face. Svon may he 
enjoy his rightful inheritance, and long may he bruik 
it 1° 

So saying, she placed a small oaken table before 
him, filled a large wooden bowl, which is yet preserved 
by the family, with the favourite breakfast of Cale- 
donia, rich, hot, and savoury; then laying a silver 
spoon beside it, she retired to such a distance from 
the king as awe and admiration might be supposed to 
measure to a peasant, 

“But, my fair and kind subject,” said the king, 
“let this gentle knight partake with me.” 

“I should be no true subject,” answered she, “if 
I feasted our mortal foe. Were I a man, hemp to 


his hands, the keep of the Thrieve for his mansion, 
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and bread and water for his food, should be his in- 
stant doom ; as a woman, I can only say I have vowed 
a vow, that no southron shall feast within my door 
im my presence ; and shall I be hospitable to the man 
who lately laid his steel sword with such right good 
will to my king’s helmet !” “I commend thy loyalty,” 
said de Bruce, “‘ and thus shall I reward it. This 
land, thou knowest, is mine; the hill behind thy 
house is green and fair; the vale before thy house is 
green and fertile; I make thee lady of as much as 
thou canst run round while I take my breakfast. The 
food is hot, the vessel large, so kilt thy coats and fly.” 
With right good will she abbreviated her skirts, as 
desired, bound up her hair, and stood ready for flight 
on the threshold of her door. She looked back upon 
her guests with a comic expression, returned and 
locked fast all spoons save the one for the king, 
muttering, “ I can trust a smith’s finger as soon as a 
monarch’s word,” and then resumed her station at the 
door. 

“ Now,” said Robert, “a woman’s speed of foot 
against a king’s hunger. Away!” And as he raised 
the spoon to his lips, she vanished from the door, The 
King’s Mount, so green and beautiful now, was then 
rough with wild juniper and briars, and the path 
round the base was interrupted by shivered stones and 
thorn bushes, But the wife of Mark Sprotte loved 
her husband, and wished to become lady of the land. 
She had already compassed one-third of the hill, when 
she saw a fox running along with a goose she had fat- 
tened. “™ May the huntsman find ye yet, for coming 
across me at this unsonsie time !"’ said the dame; “but 
a rood of land is better than a fat goose,’ and she 
augmented her speed till she approached the mill. 
The miller, wearied with grinding all night, lay 
seeping on the Sheeling Hill, while the fire that dried 
his oats seized the ribs of the kiln, ran up the roof, 
and flashed red from between the rafters. ‘“* Burn 
away!” said she; “if I awake thee, thou wilt de- 
mand help, and a minute’s work or explanation will 
scoup the green holm of Urr out of the inheritance 
which I hope to encompass before our king gains the 
bottom of the bowl.” So the flame increased, the 
miller slept, and she reached the place where the hill 
sloped into the vale. A small wicket in the gable of 
her house had a board suspended by aleather hinge; she 
flew for a moment to this rude casement, lifted it warily 
up, and there she beheld the monarch and his enemy 
seated side by side, their helmets on the floor, their 
swords laid aside, and with one spoon between them, 
smiling in each other's faces as they took alternate 
spoonfuls of the hot and homely fare. She cried, 
“Fair play, my liege, fair play,” and recommenced 
her race with renewed agility. “I like the fare not 
amiss,” said Selby, “and still better the hale and 
hearty dame who prepared it. I shall never forget 
with what right good will she twisted her hand into 
my hair, and pulled me to the ground. Ill tell thee 
what, de Bruce: if half the men in Scotland had 
hearts as heroic as hers, we might turn our bridles 
southward.” 

“ T am losing my land, listening to thy eulogium,” 
said the king with a smile, ‘“‘ See—the brook beside 
the willows, where we fought so long, and where so 
many of thy comrades and mine lie stark and bloody, 
she has passed it at one bound. The helmet of Lord 
Howard, whom with my own hand I slew there, is 
ornamented with silver and gold; she sees it glitter- 
ing on the ground, but stoops not to unlace it. She 
knows she can strip the slain at her leisure, when she 
cannot win land, Seven English horses graze master- 
less among her corn; she stays not to touch their 
bridles, though they have silver housings, and belts of 
silver and gold, and though she never mounted a fairer 
steed than an untrained Galloway. By the soul of 
Bruce, this is a prudent woman,” 

She had now nearly run round the hill, nearly en- 
compassed the holm; and when she approached her 
own threshold, it was thus the king and Selby heard 
her commune with her own spirit, as she ran: “ I shall 
be called the lady of the Mount, and my husband shall 
be called the lord on’t. We shall, nae doubt, be called 
the Sprottes of the Mount of Urr, while Dalbeattie wood 
grows, and while Urr runs, Our sons and our daugh- 
ters will be given in marriage to the mighty ones of 
the land, and to wed one of the Sprottes of Urr may 
be the toast of barons. We shall grow honoured and 
great, and the tenure by which our heritage shall be 
held, will be the presenting of butter brose in a lordly 
dish to the kings of Scotland, when they happen to 
pass the Urr.” 


“ On thy own terms,” said King Robert, “ so loyally 
and characteristically spoken, my heroic dame of Gal- 
loway, shall the Sprottes of Urr hold this heritage. 
This mount shall be called the King’s Mount; and 
when the kings of Scotland pass the Urr, they shall 
partake of brose from King Robert Bruce’s bowl, and 
from no other—presented by the fair and loyal hands 
of a Sprotte. Be wise, be valiant, be loyal and faith- 
ful, and possess this land free of paying plack or penny 
till the name of Bruce perish in tale, in song, and in 
history : and so I render it to thee.” And thus in 
one short morning did my ancestress win the lands 
which have given sustenance and dignity to her descen- 
dants for more than five hundred years, 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THOMAS BEWICK. 
Tue art of engraving on wood has, within the space 
of little more than half a century, been revived or ra- 
ther invented, and carried to a state of perfection 
which seems incredible, when we contemplate the 
short period of time in which this has been accom- 
plished. That the art of cutting figures on wood, 
and taking impressions therefrom, is of unquestionable 
antiquity, is sufficiently attested by the Chinese and 
Indian modes of printing on paper, cotton, and silk. 
Blocks of wood were likewise used by the primitive 
printers before metal was had recourse to as a substi- 
tute, and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries wood 
engravings of great taste and beauty were executed. 
Of these we need only mention Holbein’s “ Dance of 
Death,” the vignettes and head-letters of the early 
missals and bibles, and the pictorial embellishments 
in Gerard, Gesner, and Fuhschius. After these and 
other works had appeared, wood-engraving seems to 
have gradually declined, until its productions sank 
beneath contempt, in which situation it stood at the 
time when the distinguished individual who forms the 
subject of the present memoir appeared. It may not 
be considered superfluous to point out the difference 
which exists between engravings on wood and en- 
gravings on copper. In the former, all the parts 
which are intended to be white are carefully hollowed 
out of the wood, and the parts which remain promi- 
nent on the block are those which make the impression 
upon the paper. In plates of copper, however, the 
very reverse of this is the case. The lines which are 
sunk by the graver are those which receive the ink, 
which is rubbed over the whole plate, the other parts 
being carefully wiped, so as to remove the superfluous 
ink fromt he surface of the plate. The latter is then 
covered with the paper which is to receive the impres- 
sion, and subjected to considerable pressure beneath a 
cylinder, In several respects wood-cuts have a de- 
cidéd superiority over copper plates. The thickness 
of the blocks (which are generally of box, sawed across 
the grain of the wood) is exactly the height of the 
printing types; and as they are set upon the same 
page with the latter, only one operation is necessary 
to throw off an impression of both. As the types and 
wood-cut are covered with ink at the same time, by 
means of a roller passing over them, there is a harmony 
produced in the page, by the engraving and the letter- 
press being of the same colour. This is rarely effected 
in copperplate vignettes, for the engraving must first 
be thrown off by one machine, the page taken to an- 
other where the types are, and the letter-press after- 
wards transferred to it. Another advantage which 
wood-cuts have over copper plates consists in their 
durability. They do not require to be wiped and 
rubbed as copper plates do; and hence the sharpness 
of the lines remains much longer. We are informed 
by an intelligent engraver, that the comparative dura- 
bility of a wood-cut and a copper plate is as forty to one. 
Not the least of the advantage which the former pos- 
sesses over the latter is its cheapness. This is no 
small recommendation at the present day, when a 
spirit has been awakened amongst all classes for infor- 
mation on scientific subjects, and when the important 
advantages which are to be derived by the young from 
a course of education, in which an explanation of the 
phenomena of nature will form a prominent part, are 
pretty generally admitted. In works devoted to such 
subjects, representations of physical objects are indis- 
pensable; and this cannot be better effected than by 
wood-cuts, which are now executed with much beauty, 
and, besides, combine conveniency with cheapness. 
Science, therefore, as well as literature, lies under 
deep obligations to the individuals who have carried 
this art to so high a degree of perfection, but to none 


so much as to Bewick, the re-inventor; of whose life 
and character we shall here present a brief outline. 
Thomas Bewick was born on the 12th August 1753, 
at Cherry Burn, in the parish of Ovingham, and 
county of Northumberland. The choice of a profes- 
sion for him was determined by the skill in drawing 
which he very early evinced, His powers of obser- 
vation were great, and the manners and habits of 
animals particularly arrested his attention. Like most 
boys whose bias of mind towards any pursuit is pe- 
culiarly strong, he early indicated the bent of his genius 
by sketching figures with chalk on the walls and doors 
of almost every house in Cherry Burn. This propen- 
sity was the means of introducing him to his future 
master, who, in passing accidentally through the ham- 
let, witnessed these pictorial exhibitions of the future 
wood-cutter, and, after the necessary introduction to 
his parents, secured him as his apprentice. At the 
age of fourteen he was bound apprentice to Mr Beilby 
of Newcastle, a respectable engraver, and one who 
took delight in instructing his pupils and encouraging 
their rising talents. Whether young Bewick would 
at an after period of life, and without the suggestion 
of others, have directed his attention to wood-cutting, 
it is difficult to say, but at all events an accidental 
circumstance determined his future career in the arts. 
The celebrated Dr Hutton, at that time a schoolmaster 
in Newcastle, was preparing in 1770 his great work 
on mensuration, and having applied to Mr Beilby to 
supply copper plates of the mathematical figures, he 
was advised to employ wood-cuts instead. The great 
mathematician acceded to this proposal, and Mr Beilby 
entrusted the execution of them to his apprentice. 
With such beauty and accuracy were they finished, 
that the young engraver was advised by his master to 
turn his chief attention to this long-neglected art, and 
the consequence was a succession of mathematical 
works illustrated with very beautiful diagrams en- 
graved on wood. These figures, consisting chiefly of 
lines, are not so difficult of execution as those in which 
shading and a variety of waving and blending lines 
are necessary to give effect, and present an image of 
the object to be represented. But the usefulness of 
the art was not long to be limited to the illustration 
of mathematical works. After his apprenticeship 
had expired, Bewick spent a short time in the me- 
tropolis, and also paid a visit to Scotland, after which 
he returned to Newcastle, and became a partner in 
his master’s business. His brother John, who was 
seven years his junior, became their joint appren- 
tice, and he soon evinced talents and skill equal if 
not superior to those of his elder brother. Unfor- 
tunately for the arts and for society, of which he was 
an ornament, this promising individual was cut off 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. The publication 
of an edition of Gay’s Fables afforded an opportunity 
for the Bewicks displaying their talents in the higher 
branches of wood-engraving, by the illustrations 
which they furnished for the work. One of these, 
the Old Hound, obtained the premium offered by the 
Society of Arts for the best specimen of wood-engrav- 
ing in the year 1775. An impression of this may be 
seen in the memoir which is prefixed to “ Select 
Fables,” printed for Charnley of Newcastle in 1820, 
and sold in London by Baldwin and Cradock. The 
Fables of Gay were published in 1779, and in 1784, 
the appearance of a new edition of the “Select Fa- 
bles,” with an entire new set of cuts by the Bewicks, 
spread far and wide their reputation, and placed them 
above competition in the art. We have already al- 
luded to the attractions which the animal kingdom 
very early presented to Mr Bewick, and this love of 
observing them in all their various phases, continued 
through life. Their forms, habits, and attitudes, be- 
came thus so familiar to him, that to delineate them 
faithfully, and in every conceivable position, was only 
what was to be expected from so excellent a draughts- 
man. He neglected no opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with those collections of foreign animals 
which occasionally visited Newcastle in itinerant ca- 
ravans, and this led to the publication of the “ His- 
tory of Quadrupeds,” which, after being carefully 
prepared, made its appearance in 1790. The pro- 
spectus of this great work was the means of introducing 
him to a gentleman who possessed a museum, remark- 
able for the number and variety of its specimens of 
winged and quadruped animals, living and dead, 
and of these Mr Bewick was invited to take draw- 
ings, which tended greatly to enrich all his sub- 
sequent publications. Amongst the remarkable wood- 
cuts which adorned the “ History of Quadrupeds,” 
was a representation of one of those wild cattle of 
the ancient Caledonian breed, which were kept in 
Chillingham Park, Northumberland, the seat of Lord 
Tankerville. This engraving is considred the chef- 
@euvre of the artist; but from its great size (being 
the largest he ever executed), it broke after a few im- 
pressions were taken off. The pieces were afterwards 
firmly clamped together, so as to bear the force of 
printing, and copies of the portrait of the bull may 
still be obtained. The work on Quadrupeds was 
very well received by the public at its first appear- 
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ance, and it has ever since been held in the highest es- 
timation. The pictorial embellishments exybit every 
excellence which engravings of animals ought to pos- 
sess—boldness of design, variety and exactness of at- 
titude, correctness of drawing, and discrimination of 

neral character. A spirit of life and animation per- 
vaded every figure, and thus a lively idea of each 
different animal is conveyed. Short descriptions ae- 
companied the engravings, chiefly drawn up by Mr 
Bewick’s coadjutors, Messrs Hodgson and Beilby, but 
subject, it is highly probable, to his corrections and 
additions. He who had studied living nature so closely 
in all her varied aspects, must have accumulated a 
rich store of original observations and anecdotes where- 
with to adorn his works. - But a great and unexpected 
charm belonged to the History of Quadrupeds—this 
was the profusion of vignettes and tail-pieces with 
which the whole volume was adorned. These ex- 
hibited remarkable inventive genius, and a skill in 
catching the very lineaments in which the specific ex- 
pression of the species resides, never before equalled. 
Many of these embellishments are connected with the 
manners and habits of the animals near which they 
are placed ; others, again, merely exhibit the fancies 
and sportive or dry humour of the artist, his particu- 
Jar notions of men and things, partaking both of the 
droll and the pathetic, as, for instance, a ragged sheep 
picking at a besom—a troop of Savoyards, weary and 
foot-sore, tugging poor bruin to the next fair—a 
broken-down soldier, trudging, with stern patience, 
through the slant rain-storm—a poor travelling wo- 
man looking wistfully at a mutilated milestone—a 
blind old beggar, whose faithful dog stops short, with 
warning whine, on the broken plank that should have 
crossed the swollen brook—and so on, This great 
work established the fame of Bewick on a foundation 
which could not be shaken. It has passed through 
numerous editions, with continually growing improve- 
ments. 

Amongst the other works embellished by Bewick, 
were the “ Deserted Village” of Goldsmith, and Par- 
nell’s “ Hermit.” These were executed in conjunction 
with his younger brother, who had removed to Lon- 
don, where he soon became very eminent in his pro- 
fession. Amongst others whose attention he attracted, 
was Mr William Bulmer, the spirited proprietor of 
the Shakspeare press, It was under his auspices that 
the above poems were published, and the success which 
they met with induced him to speculate still further. 
He projected a new edition of Sommerville’s ‘“ Chase,” 
embellished with wood-engravings; and the younger 
Bewick had, with the exception of a single cut, drawn 
the whole of the designs on the blocks, when he was 
cut off by a pulmonary complaint, probably contracted 
by too great application. They were all, however, 
beautifully engraved by Thomas Bewick, and the ap- 
pearance of the work materially increased his reputa- 
tion. The subjects which ornament the work being 
entirely composed of landscape scenery and animals, 
were well adapted to display the beauties of wood- 
engraving. In 1797 appeared the first volume of the 
‘* History of British Birds, comprising the Land Birds,” 
the letter-press being furnished by Mr Beilby. Be- 
fore the publication of the second volume on “ British 
Water Birds,” a separation of interests took place, so 
that its compilation and completion devolved on Mr 
Bewick alone, with the assistance of a literary friend. 
The usual excellences of the artist were displayed in 
this beautiful and valuable work. The drawings are 
minutely accurate, and express the natural delicacy of 
feather, down, and foliage, in a peculiarly happy man- 
ner. The value of the work was greatly enhanced by 
the vignettes and tail-pieces, in which the genius, hu- 
mour, and fancy of the artist, are even more conspicu- 
ovs than in the volume on Quadrupeds. His next 
works were four very large cuts, representing the 
zebra, the elephant, the lion, and the tiger, which 
were engraved for the proprietor of a menagerie. In 
1818, he published “ The Fables of sop and others, 
with designs by Thomas Bewick ;” and two or three 
years afterwards, appeared a volume of Select Fables, 
the wood-cuts being a selection from the earlier works 
of the Bewicks. The public were thus enabled to study 
the gradual advancement towards excellence which 
had been made by the revivers of this elegant and use- 
ful art. 

It is impossible to particularise the various works 
which were embellished by Mr Bewick and his pupils, 
of whcm he had a continued succession. Some of 
these have done him great honour, and contributed to 
carry the art to a state of perfection at which he him- 
self confessed he never supposed it was capable of ar- 
riving. It is almost unnecessary to mention the names 
of Nesbett, and above all Harvey. Several of the lat- 
ter years of Mr Bewick’s life were, in part at least, 
devoted to a work on British Fishes. A number of 
drawings were made and engraved, and a very large 
proportion of vignettes prepared, when the death of 
the projector put a stop to the undertaking. The last 
production of Mr Bewick was a cut of an old horse, 
intended to head an address on cruelty to that noble 
animal; the proof of which was brought to him from 
the press only three days previous to his dissolution, 

The grand improvement which Mr Bewick intro- 
duced into wood-cutting (it merits the higher title of 
invention) was the production of a complete and 
finished style, with a perspective effect. This was 
obtainéd by slightly lowering the surface of the block 
where the distance or lighter parts of the engraving 
were to be shown to perfection, an idea suggested by 


his early friend Mr Bulmer. Certain parts of the 
block he left untouched by the graver, and by this 
means introducing great breadth of light and shade, 
he produced a bold and determined effect, with a mel- 
lowness and brilliancy of tint almost equalling in soft- 
ness the most highly finished drawings in Indian ink. 

In his mode of living Bewick was plain and regular. 
He practised early rising, indulged in rustic and ath- 
letic sports, and accustomed himself to hardships of 
various kinds. During the severest winter he kept 
the windows of his bedroom open, and it was no un- 
common occurrence for him to find the snow drifted 
upon his bed-clothes. With a frame originally robust 
and vigorous, and the employment of various means 
to secure health, it is not surprising that he enjoyed it 
in high perfection. The warmth of his attachments, 
particularly to the various branches of his own family, 
was very great. During his apprenticeship, his regu- 
lar custom was to visit his parents once a-week, They 
lived at Cherry Burn, which is fourteen miles distant 
from Newcastle; and when the river Tyne happened 
to be so swollen as to prevent his getting across, he 
used to shout over to his family, and after obtaining 
the required information relative to their health, re- 
turn home. With respect to his social habits, it is 
related of him that he did not mix a great deal with 
the world, for he not only possessed a singular and 
most independent mind, but in his habits he was na- 
turally most persevering and industrious, qualities of 
character incompatible with the frivolities of society. 
At his bench he worked and whistled with light- 
hearted, joyous industry, from morn till night, and the 
number of blecks which with indefatigable perseve- 
rance he engraved, is almost incredible. He died, as 
he had lived, an upright and truly honest man ; and 
breathed his last, after a short illness, in the bosom 
of the family whose society he preferred to every other 
enjoyment. His death took place at his residence near 
the Windmill Hills, Gateshead, on Saturday, the 8th 
of November 1828, in the 76th year of his age. 


DOUBLE STARS. 
A LATELY published number of Professor Jameson's 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, contains a paper of 


much interest, respecting double stars, by Monsieur 
Arago, the eminent French astronomer. A general 
outline of the latest information respecting double 
stars, is given in Sir John Herschel’s Treatise in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia ; but M. Arago here goes much 
more into detail, and indulges in some bold and curi- 
ous speculations, which may be briefly noticed. 

There are certain stars, whieh, though appearing 
single to the naked eye, are found to be double on ex- 
amination with a telescope. The first idea with respect 
to these was, that their proximity was apparent only, 
arising from their being both so placed as to present 
themselves nearly in one line to the eye, while the 
smaller was really at a vast distance behind the larger. 
The inquiries of Sir William Herschel showed that 
this notion was erroneous, and that most of the double 
stars are systems, in which the lesser revolves round 
the larger, as a planet moves round the sun, or that 
the two stars revolve round a common centre of gra- 
vity, serving as suns to each other. That eminent 
astronomer made a catalogue of 500, which has since 
been greatly increased. M. Struve, a continental astro- 
nomer, has given a list of 3057, which he ascertained 
by an examination of 120,000 stars.. It hence appears 
that about one star in forty may be considered double ; 
but the proportion is greatest in the larger ones. 
Among 2374 stars from the first to the sixth magni- 
tude in one region of the heavens, Struve found 230 
double ones, or about one in ten, As the two stars 
generally differ much in brightness, the presumption 
is, that the double stars appear more numerous in those 
of higher magnitudes, only because the distance of the 
others is too great to permit the secondary or smaller 
star to be seen. When the southern hemisphere is fully 
explored, it is anticipated that the number of double 
stars will be found to amount to 5000 or 6000. There 
are also triple stars, of which fifty-two have been noted, 

The two stars usually exhibit different intensities 
of light, and different colours. The larger or brighter 
is generally white, yellow, or red; the smaller is in a 
few cases green, but most commonly blue. The blue 
tint is believed to be generally what is called an “ ac- 
cidental colour ;”’ in other words, it is analogous to 
the blue shade which a feeble white light shade as 
sumes when brought near a strong red one. There are 
cases, however, where the colour cannot be explained 
by contrast; and it is believed that blue is the real 
colour of some of these stars. It is remarkable, that, 
of sixty or eighty thousand stars, whose positions are 
assigned in catalogues, the colours are all classed as 
white, red, or yellow ; and that blue stars are only 
found in those binary groups which have but lately 
excited attention. The ancient writers speak only of 
white and red stars; and it is curious that Sirius, 
which is now white, is ranked by them among the red 
stars. An extremely brilliant star, which appeared 
in 1572, was first perfectly white, then yellow, next 
red, lastly, a “ livid white,” like Saturn, which tint 
continued till it disappeared. As it was only observed 
with the naked eye, it is possible that it may have 
ultimately assumed the blue tint, though the means of 


detecting its existence in this state were then wanting, 


It has been supposed that the blue and green stars 
may be suns which are in the process of waning ; or 
that these shades may indicate combustion proceeding 
with different degrees of intensity; or that the blue 
or green colour may be developed by the action of the 
light of the more brilliant star on an atmosphere in 
the smaller possessing an absorbent power. 

By taking the angles of position with a telescope, 
the periods of revolution can be discovered. There 
are eight binary groups in which the element has been 
determined. The shortest is 43 years, the next 58, 
the next 88, and the others vary from 253 to 1200 
years. The eccentricity which in the larger planets 
of our system is less than one-tenth, is found to vary 
from about five-tenths to eight-tenths, in several of 
those groups where it has been ascertained ; so that, 
while the orbits of our planets approach to circles, those 
of the double stars are ellipses very greatly elongated. 
Very little is yet known of the triple stars; but in 
Zeta of the Crab, the two inferior stars are found to 
revolve round the principal one ; and in Psi of Casi- 
opeia, which consists of one brilliant star and two 
smaller ones, it is conjectured that the latter revolve 
round each other, and at the same time round their 
more brilliant companion—a combination of motions 
similar to what takes place between the earth and the 
moon, and the sun. The phenomena of these double 
and triple stars assure us of what was only matter of 
conjecture before, that the same law of attraction ope- 
rating in the inverse ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tances, which governs the motions of our solar system, 
extends to the utmost boundaries of the visible uni- 
verse. 

The study of the double stars has brought us to the 
verge of new discoveries of surpassing interest and 
grandeur. We know at present the extent and boun- 
daries of the solar system : we know, at the same time, 
that it is but a minute speck in the visible creation ; 
but science has hitherto failed us in our attempts to 
connect, by appreciable measurements, our sun with 
those millions of kindred bodies which are spread 
around us in the depths of celestial space. M. Arago 
shows that the double stars, when carefully observed 
for a greater length of time, will afford us data to de- 
termine, first, their distance from the earth ; and, se- 
condly, what is still more wonderful, their masses. 
We shall be able, in fact, to weigh these distant bo- 
dies, as we have already weighed the planets of our 
system. ‘ The day in which the distance of a double 
star shall be determined, will be the day on which it 
may be weighed, in which we shall know how many 
millions of times it contains morematter than the globe. 
We shall thus penetrate into its internal constitu- 
tion, though it may be removed from us more than 
120,000,000,000,000 of leagues !” There are two me- 
thods by which this knowledge may be gained. The 
first is, the method of parallaxes, depending on the 
space the observer is carried through in the annual 
motion of the earth round the sun. By a telescope 
with a mecrometer, a change even so small as the tenth 
of a second may be measured in the distance of two 
independent stars, whose apparent places are within 
two or three minutes of one another. Now, if the 
one is really at a great distance behind the other, as 
must be the case in some instances, the annual change 
of the observer’s position will produce an appreciable 
difference in the space which separates the stars ; and 
data can be procured in this manner when attempts to 
measure the absolute change of angular elevation in 
any particular star, give no certain results, from be- 
ing confounded with errors caused by variations in 
the instrument. The other method, which is novel in 
conception, and highly curious, depends on the pro- 
gressive motion of light. If the orbit of a revolving or 
satellite star presents neai‘y its edge to the observer's 
eye, it is evident that during one half of its revolution 
it is constantly receding from the observer, and during 
the other half constantly approaching him. Supposing 
its light to take thirty days in travelling to the earth 
from the nearest point to its orbit, it will require more 
than thirty days to reach the earth from the farthest 
point. Hence it will appear to spend more time in 
one half of its orbit than the other ; and the difference 
betwixt the calculated and the apparent time of its 
transit through the nearest and farthest points of its 
orbit, supplies the astronomer with the data he re- 
quires. ‘The two observed semi-revolutions differ 
from each other by the double of the time which the 
light takes to pass across the star’s orbit. Hence half 
the difference of time expressed in seconds, and multi- 
plied by 200,000, the number of miles which light tra- 
verses in a second, will give the diameter of the orbit. 
This element known, the distance from the earth is 
easily found. 

Thus a new feature in the mechanism of the heavens 
is unfolding itself. It was conjectured that the stars 
were suns ; and the conjecture is not only confirmed, 
but we already know the periodic times of some of the 
bodies which revolve round them. But as our so- 
lar system includes eleven planets, not one of which 
would be visible from the nearest star with such teles- 
copes as ours, we may infer with safety, that only a 
very few of the largest of those revolving stars are or 
can be known to us with our present instruments, 
while numberless bodies, like the planets, are perform- 
ing their course unseen by us, many of them doubtless 
accompanied by satellites or moons, which we can have 
still less hope of bringing within the sphere of our vi- 
sion. Every advance astronomy makes, discloses new 
views of the immensity and grandeur of the universe, 
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and sinks into greater insignificance this little globe 
of ours, which, in the eye of the uninstructed man, is 
the only large and stable body in the creation. Nothing 
shows man se “ noble in reason, so infinite in facul- 


ties,” as 
* 


PROVERBS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

a [From the Westminster Review. 
THe wisdom of all ages, from the highest antiquity, 
has compressed and communicated its lessons in short 
compendious sentences, which were readily received 
and easily retained. Stamped with the authority of 
sages, mankind gave a wide circulation to them, and 
their universal currency proclaimed their value. “A 
word to the wise sufficeth.” 

The testimony of all ages and of every nation, proves 
the popularity of parables and fables, Shorter maxims, 
comprehending much instruction in a few words, and 
carrying their own evidence with them, were admir- 
ably adapted to direct the conduct, without over- 
burthening the memory or perplexing the mind with 
abstract reasonings ; and couched in metaphorical terms, 
which were rendered the more inviting by the brevity 
of the expression, they have always retained the firmest 
hold on the memories uf the common people. 

The Hebrews inculcated moderation by the adage, 
“ A camel going to seek horns, lost his ears.” 

A large proportion of the Oriental proverbs is com- 
posed of lessons on morality and prudence, many of 
them showing great shrewdness of observation ; such 
as the Persian adage, “‘ Never speak well or ill of 
yourself ; if you speak well, you will not be believed ; 
if ill, it will be thought that you have not told the 
whole.” In Gulland’s collection there are a number 
of striking sayings, of which the following may be ta- 
ken as a specimen :—“ If knowledge without religion 
were estimable, nothing would be more estimable than 
the devil.” 

The doctrines of the Druids were not reduced to 
writing, but preserved by oral tradition; and when 
the Druidical priesthood was extirpated, their lore was 
lost, excepting the few vestiges which may be collected 
from the songs of the bards, and the proverbial triads 
of the Cymri. Each of these triads, as the name im- 
ports, contained three facts, precepts, or definitions. 
The following are specimens of the triads, which are 
often remarkable for sagacity, and knowledge of hu- 
man nature :— 

The three qualifications of poetry—Endowment of 
genius, judgment from experience, and happiness of 
mind, 

The three foundations of judgment—Bold design, 
frequent practice, and frequent mistakes. 

The three foundations of learning—Seeing much, 
suffering much, and studying much. 

The three foundations of happiness—A suffering 
with contentment, a hope that it will come, and a be- 
lief that it will be. 

The three foundations of thought—Perspicuity, 
amplitude, and justness. 

Thethreecanonsofamplitude—A ppropriatethought, 
variety of thought, and requisite thought. 

Proverbs have been invariably cast in the mould of 
the people. Their structure has depended on the 
genius of the nation which employed them. With an 
agricultural race, references to the seasons, to the pro- 
ducts of the fields and the gardens, to the labours and 
festivals of the farm and of the harvest, and to the im- 
plements of tillage, will be most frequent. With a 
warlike people, battles and sieges, combats by sea and 
land, fortifications, camps, challenges, parleys, “‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of war,”’ victories, processions, 
ard triumphs, will furnish the aptest materials for 
their proverbial imagery. Where the heroic ardour 
has been extinguished by the sway of a hierarchy, the 
proverbs of the people will teem with allusions to the 
priesthood, their rites and ceremonies, their holidays, 
fasts, and penances, 

“ After dinner sit awhile, after supper walk a mile,” 
is advice unfitted for the meridian of London in 1835; 
but when our ancestors breakfasted at six, dined at 
eleven, and supped at four or five, the advice may have 
been good enough ; and it may still be valuable in re- 
mote parts of the country, where something like the 
same hours are still kept. 

Scotland is embodied in her popular sayings. The 
Scottish proverbs (of which Kelly made a collection 
amounting to three thousand) are noticeable for their 
point, humour, and shrewdness, They are figurative, 
rustic, and predatory ; often gross and indelicate in 
their allusions to diet and domestic habits—so much 
so indeed, that, though Kelly seems to have been little 
scrupulous as to the insertion in his collection of many 
which would now be deemed almost inadmissible in 
any discourse, yet he says that he was compelled to 
omit many on account of their impropriety ; and they 
strongly indicate the local peculiarities of the country, 
and the thrift and keenness for which the inhabitants 
have been celebrated. Take, for a sample of these 
jatter qualities, one from Sir Walter Scott, ““We maun 
gi’e our ain fish guts to our ain sea maws.” The ad- 
vice to *‘ Count siller after a’ your kin,” and the say- 
ing, “ He that cheats me aince, shame fa’ him ; but he 
that cheats me twice, shame fa’ me,” are highly cha- 
racteristic. The Scotch have often been influenced by 
their national adages. The proverb “ Ding down the 
nests, and the rooks will flee away,” gave an edge to 
the fury of the Covenanters and Cameronians, and 


Msured the demolitioh of the architectural grandeur 
of the Romish church in North Britain. 

The Spanish proverbs are celebrated for their pith 
and humour, but they are more characteristic of the 
age of Cervantes and Gil Blas than of the modern 
Spaniards. They are frequently severe on the gal- 
lantries of the women, but generally replete with hu- 
mour and good nature, and, like those of Italy, teem 
with jokes on the fat monks, and have a sprinkling of 
satire on kings and governments, of which formerly 
the Spaniards entertained a lively jealousy. The fol- 
lowing proverb tells its parentage distinctly : “ Quien 
padre tiene alcalde, seguro va al juicio.” He who has 
a father a judge goes safe to his trial. 

Cervantes makes Don Quixote say, “ I am of opi- 
nion, Sancho, there is no proverb but what is true, 
because they are all sentences drawn from experience 
itself, the mother of all sciences.” The advice of the 
knight to the squire on his assuming the government 
of the island of Barataria, is, “‘ Look you, Sancho, I 
do not say a proverb is amiss when properly applied ; 
but to accumulate and string them at random, renders 
a discourse flat and low.”” In England, in like man- 
ner, proverbs are held “ flat and low.”” A number of 
proverbs have been pointed with severity against wo- 
men, and the nations most celebrated for gallantry 
have been the greatest offenders. In the popular say- 
ing of the Italians, French, and Spaniards, the women 
are the most bitterly reviled, and the most frequent 
theme of suspicion, and of apparent scorn and insult. 
The lion was not the painter. 

“ Salt from the sea, and ills from women,” is Ita- 
lian. The Spaniards say, with less ill-humour, “ Be- 
ware of a bad woman, and do not trust a good one.” 
The French, with complacent vanity, declare that 
“Un homme de paille vaut une femme d’or.” The 
English have some offences of the same kind to answer 
for. But the proportion which such sayings bear in 
our language to the whole number of proverbs, is very 
small, A recent collector (Fielding) has said that 
“ nearly one-fourth of the continental proverbs include 
some insinuation against the happiness of the conjugal 
state, the veracity and constancy of women.” This is 
another instance of the elucidation of history by means 
of proverbs. Having been chiefly framed before civi- 
lisation had insured to women the respect which marks 
the progress of refinement, these attacks are additional 
proofs of the barbarism of the early ages. The Per- 
sian proverb, “ Words are for women, actions for 
men,” is not to be wondered at as having currency in 
a country where women are bought and sold as if they 
were pieces of household furniture. 

“ The devil will not go into Cornwall for fear of 
being put into a pie,” referred to the Cornish predi- 
lection for pies of all materials, as squab-pie, herby- 
pie, pilchard-pie, mugetty-pie, &c. 

There is a curious parallel between the story which 
gave rise to the nickname “ Wiltshire moon-rakers,” 
and that which originated the saying in France, “ Un 
gros ane d’Arcadie”—a great ass of .Arcadia, In 
Blacker’s collection of French proverbs, he explains 
this: “ Because, in that country, an ass, drinking 
out of a pond in which the moon was shining at the 
time of an eclipse, was accused of having swallowed 
it, and cut open.” 

Some striking expressions, used by remarkable per- 
sonages, have become proverbial from their associa- 
tion with the notable occurrences, the memory of 
which has been preserved by the employment of them. 
Plutarch relates of one of the Theban polemarchs, 
that, in the midst of a convivial party, he received 
dispatches relating to a conspiracy which involved his 
safety ; but that he put them under the pillow of his 
couch with this remark, “ Business to-morrow.” The 
delay cost him his life; and the Greeks perpetuated 
the recollection of the event by employing the words 
proverbially to reprobate procrastination. 

Whether the saying, ‘* No one knows where the 
shoe pinches but the wearer,” was a proverb before 
the days of Paulus Emilius, or not, may be uncertain ; 
but it is well known in connection with his name, as 
having been the answer returned by him to the rela- 
tives of his wife, from whom he was about to separate, 
though they were unable to discover in her conduct 
any sufficient reason to justify the contemplated di- 
vorce. 

The most ancient laws probably consisted of no- 
thing more than a small number of proverbs, com- 
prising the few rules of justice and prudence, which 
were sufficient to enable the patriarchs of a tribe to 
decide the simple disputes which might arise in a pri- 
mitive state of society. Where a nomadic life pre- 
vailed, the laws of property would be most simple. 
Priority of possession would invariably determine the 
right. The introduction of agriculture and of the 
rights of inheritance, would increase the number of 
laws: but still, in thinly-peopled districts, they would 
be but few, and would continue to be embodied in 
short precepts. The complication of the interests of 
civilised society, consequent on the introduction and 
extension of commerce, and the abolition of the re- 
straints of the feudal system on the transfer of land 
(which has rendered it now almost an article of com- 
merce), have altered the external character of the laws 
of England entirely, and the maxims form but a very 
minute portion of their bulk. 

The philosophy of proverbs is the subject of one of 
Mr D’Israeli’s dissertations. It is a theme which has 
been much neglected; though, in the simple collec- 
tions which have been formed, the most abundant ma- 


terials to work on may be found, The greatest prac- 
tical admirer of them in late times was Dr Franklin, 
whose “ Poor Richard’s Almanack” probably conduced 
greatly towards the formation of the thrifty character 
of the North Americans. To his authority in their 
favour may be added that of Solomon and Plato, of 
Erasmus and Bacon, of Shakspeare and Cervantes, of 
Aristotle and Quintilian. To follow in the train of 
such men, and to expose to public view the mines of 
wisdom which were contained in “ old saws’ and 
rusty adages, would be no unfit employment for the 
ablest pen and wisest head. 


THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 

HE is an individual of considerable consequence, 
though, to all outward appearance, he is no better 
than the commonest person you meet. He has a large 
counting-house in a dull part of the town, environed 
with warehouses. It is in the vicinity of the docks, 
and, what with the darkness, the noise, and the efflu- 
vias of the place, you would scarcely hope to find a 
stand for the meanest storekeeper. But, on the posts 
of a narrow doorway, among a score of other names, 
you will find that of our merchant and his several 
partners. They are a rich house, do an immense bu- 
siness in the East and West India trade, and are ex- 
tensive shipowners. That little bustling man in his 
gig, detained in the middle of the street by those carts 
laden with cotton, rum, and rattans, is the senior part- 
ner. Observe how the carts fall back at his approach ; 
every carter and porter can tell you the history of the 
man, and remember not a few of his adventures when 
but a clerk in the establishment. He has entered his 
office. About this time the letters are brought from 
the post-office, and his extensive correspondence with 
all quarters of the globe will occupy him the next 
hour. One of his vessels is at this moment entering 
the river, and two others are said to be making their 
appearance. The clerks are all in motion, except two 
or three elder men, who have charge of the in-dour 
department. Observe how sedate yonder old gentle- 
man, with gold spectacles on his nose, appears, bend- 
ing over the large open ledger before him ; he can tell 
you how any account stands in the books; he pre- 
pares all the accounts, and is a person of some impor- 
tance, as being acquainted with the whole state of the 
affairs of the house. Near him sits the cash-keeper, 
who seems busily engaged paying bills and receiving 
money. Other branches are assigned to the several 
other clerks in the office, except yon poor youth dressed 
in fustian, sitting disconsolately on a stool, kicking his 
heels against a coal-scuttle. Poor lad !—he is the 
errand-boy, or skip-lad; he was educated in a free 
school, and now obtains three shillings a-week for 
lighting fires, running messages, and carrying parcels. 
An anecdote is related of the junior partner having 
been just such another office-boy ; but, writing a good 
hand, being of a sharp disposition, and having a clear 
head and a pleasant manner, his old master took a 
fancy to the youth, set him up, and got him esta- 
blished in his present lucrative situation, There is 
some encouragement in all this for poor people, only I 
would recommend them not to be over confident when 
they relate these mayhaps to their elder sons. 

By this time all the letters have been opened, read, 
and their contents discussed and noted. ‘“ Have you 
seen the papers?” ‘“‘ What news this morning ?” 
“ Let’s to Change.” Here you find our merchant 
among his commercial brethren. All the newspaper 
price currents, and periodicals, are in requisition. This 
elegant apartment is the coffee-room or news-room; it 
looks on the Change, a spacious flagged opening for 
the accommodation of the daily meetings of mercantile 
men. Having skimmed over a leading article or two 
in a favourite paper, learned the state of the markets 
from the price current, or through a short consultation 
with his broker, the merchant takes his station on 
*Change. You might have thought he would run 
after his ships and take a boat to board them : all that 
his clerks and porters will attend to, bringing him 
word should any thing important occur ; for it is well 
known that, at this hour, he is on "Change, near the 
third pillar on the left hand side. You may know 
him, too, by his dress, in which you find nothing 
spruce, scented, and finical, He has a healthy com- 
plexion, wears a white neckcloth, a light long waist- 
coat, trousers of Oxford grey, a hat rather broad in 
the brim. His observations and inquiries are pithy, 
have all a direct reference to trade, except, perhaps, 
at parting, when, it may be, he asks you to dine with 
him the following week, to meet a mercantile friend 
from Calcutta, and a relative from Barbadoes. 

Returning to his office, he meets his partner, takes 
his arm, and learns the fate of his vessels just arrived. 
Trade is flourishing, late adventures have turned out 
excellent speculations, their foreign correspondents 
write in good spirits, and have sent home large orders. 
The aspect of affairs is bright beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the younger partners, one of 
whom is shortly to be married to an heiress, and the 
other is going out in the Vulcan to the western coast 
of South America. Our friends enter their private 
office, a neat apartment, with painted walls, hung with 
maps, and a painting of the first vessel built by the 
firm. There is also a plan of the town, and in the 
centre of the room stands a large table with drawers 
and desks, and ornamented with brass rails ; it is co- 
vered with books, papers, and letters, and well bespat- 
tered with ink. If we scrutinise this apartment a 
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little, we shall find thick dust lingering on the shelves 
and ledgings, here and there a cobweb ; the linen 
blinds yellow with age, the glass windows almost im- 
pervious to light, the carpets worn, the chairs giving 
way, and bundles of papers lying idly in corners on 
the floor. Attention to elegance and convenience has 
iven way to the daily increasing calls and claims of 
usiness. 
It is near five o’clock in the day. A carriage waits 
at the office steps. ‘Ihe senior partner enters it, and, 
for a moment or two, the rumbling of the wheels 
breaks the silence of the warehouse-yard, and echoes 
through the arched entrance. Again all is closed, 
dark, and silent. Gas is lit in the various depart- 
ments of the office ; the fires burn briskly, casting a 
broad glowing glare on the walls, pillars, and desks. 
Meanwhile our merchant may be seen entering the 
carriage-road, fronting his house. The building is 
one of those heavy structures occasionally to be met 
with in the country. It is composed of brick and stone ; 
the stone-work painted, and the bricks a perfect red. 
It is a lofty mansion, with a large portico, a spacious 
hall, and abundance of internal accommodation. The 
merchant has sat down to a family dinner, where we 
leave him to enjoy himself in the bosom of his family. 
Of this we are assured, that, if one thought more pleas- 
ing than another crosses his mind, it is, that his banks 
are well furnished, his partners attentive and success- 
ful in business, and that his eldest boy, now studying 
at the university, will be the crown and glory of his 
age. To this end he only waits to see his name en- 
rolled in articles of agreement between his partners, a 
consummation which will render him the happiest man 
in the world or on ’Change.—Liverpool Albion. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 

By boring the ground perpendicularly, in certain lo- 
calities, to a sufficient depth, sheets of subterranean 
water are reached, which mount to the surface through 
the channel opened for it by the auger, and frequently 
forms an elevated and abundant jet. Spouting foun- 
tains formed by art, or even simple wells of a small 
diameter, supplied by water coming from a great depth, 
bear the name of Artesian fountains, Artesian wells, 
and bored wells. They are called Artesian from 
Artois, a province in the north of France, where it 
appears the greatest attention has been paid to the 
discovering of subterranean waters. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that this sort of well was perfectly 
familiar to the ancients, and that they knew how to 
make them, 

That extraordinary people, the Chinese, are also 
said to have known the use of Artesian fountains for 
thousands of years. In certain parts of Italy it is 
very probable that Artesian wells were used at remote 
periods. Bernardini Ramazzini informs us, in fact, 
that in digging among the ruins at the very ancient 
town of Modena, leaden pipes were sometimes found 
communicating apparently with ancient wells. Now, 
what could have been the use of these, but to discover, 
at the depth of twenty or twenty-five metres (that is 
to say, much below the depth of unwholesome water 
resulting from local infiltrations), the clear and pure 
sheet of water which supplies all the fountains of the 
modern city? In France there are no means of as- 
certaining when they were first used. The most 
ancient known is said to be of the year 1126, and ex- 
ists in the old Carthusian convent at Lilliers, in Ar- 
tois. Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, if we are 
not misinformed, also possesses Artesian wells of a re- 
mote date, which, however, cannot be fixed. The 
same may be said of the well existing within the pre- 
cincts of Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, ce- 
lebrated as the prison of the unfortunate Charles I. 
and which is three hundred feet in depth. But when 
we consider that some of the mason-work of the castle 
has existed for twelve hundred years, we may boldly 
assert that the well which supplied the garrison with 
water is coeval with the first foundation of that ancient 
fortress. Adverting again to Africa, it appears from 
a passage in Shaw’s Travels, that the inhabitants of 
the desert of Sahara have been long acquainted with 
Artesian wells. Mr Shaw thus speaks, upon the au- 
thority of the natives themselves :—“ The wad-reag 
is a collection of villages situated far in the interior of 
Sahara. The villages have neither springs nor foun- 
tains, The inhabitants procure water in a curious 
manner, by digging wells one hundred and sometimes 
two hundred fathoms deep, and never fail to find wa- 
ter in abundance. To effect their purpose, they re- 
move several beds of sand and gravel, until they find 
a sort of stone resembling slate, which they know is 
seated precisely above what is called bahar-taht el erd, 
or ‘the sea beneath the earth.” This stone is easily 
pierced—after which the water issues so suddenly and 
so abundantly, that those who descend for this opera- 
tion are sometimes reached by it and drowned, or 
suffocated, though they are taken out as quickly as 
possible.” 

Before his arrival in France, Dominick Cassini, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, had caus- 
ed to be constructed at Fort Urban, a well, the water 
of which spouted into the air fifteen feet above the 
ground ; and, when confined within a tube, it ascended 


to the roofs of the houses. These historical details 
should suffice to make us hope that even those whose 
constant rule is to give their approbation only to what 
is ancient, will now become the advocates of Artesian 
wells.—Literary Gazette. 


GERMAN MANNERS AND FEELINGS. 

I was sitting one morning readivg in my little par- 
lour of my hotel at Weimar; my window was to- 
wards a garden at the back of the house, and not the 
least noise interrupted my studies. At once my at- 
tention was roused by the concord of the sweetest 
voices I had ever heard ; there was a simplicity in 
them I had never experienced ; the effect was quite 
overpowering, and I had hardly the strength or reso- 
lution to go and inquire whence these angelic sounds 
proceeded. The landlord of his own accord came 
into my room to explain the matter, and to ask par- 
don for disturbing me, his face beaming with joy and 
delight: he told me it was his wife’s birth-day, and 
drew me gently towards the window, where I saw 
half-a-dozen of his children singing a hymn which 
they had composed in praise of their mother, and 
strewing the path in the garden with flowers as they 
proceeded towards a little bower or temple, where she 
was seated, with a basket of fruit before her, to re- 
ceive the congratulations and homage of her affec- 
tionate offspring. I never saw a more gratifying 
spectacle—it was the voice of nature, the offering of 
innocence, the overflowings of hearts pure as the 
virgin snow, as yet uncontaminated by the passions 
and vices of maturer years. 


I have already mentioned that I was honoured with 
the friendship of Gotthe. I have to add my grateful 
sense of the kind attentions I received from his daugh- 
ter-in-law Madame de Goéthe, who frequently drove 
me about the environs’in her carriage, and showed 
me the beauties of the surrounding country. Thein- 
quiries they both made about Sir Walter Scott were 
quite endless. One evening when I was taking my 
tea with Madame de Goéthe, she produced four or 
five prints of Sir Walter by different artists, and de- 
sired me to point out the best likeness, which having 
done, she set it up in a distinguished part of the room, 
and laid aside the rest. The enthusiasm all over 
Germany in favour of our illustrious countryman, one 
must have witnessed to have an adequate conception 
of. Supping one evening with a family to whom I 
was a total stranger, and where I was taken by a 
young gentleman whom I accidentally met in the 
diligence from M , one of the party happened to 
ask me before supper if I had ever seen Sir Valter 
Scott (the Germans always prondunce W as a V) : on 
my answering in the affirmative, the card-tables were 
abandoned, and the whole company hastened to see 
the stranger who had seen the great man; but when 
I told them I had been at school with him, their de- 
light and astonishment had no bounds, and they stared 
at me as if I had come from one of the planets. On 
a previous occasion I was descending the Rhine with 
a party from Wisbaden on a warm summer day, a 
very pretty and attractive young lady was sitting on 
the quarter-deck of the steamer, with a parasol made, 
as I supposed, from tartan silk ; at any rate I was de- 
termined to make this a pretext for the liberty of ad- 
dressing her. She received my advances with great 
good nature, and told me that such ornamental articles 
were quite the fashion all over Germany, and were 
called parasols a la Sir Valter Scott, It is hardly ne- 
cessary to state, that his novels are translated into 
German with great effect.—Reminiscences of an Old 
Traveller. 


THE BLESSING OF LITERATURE. 
Many who have not the advantage of wealth or high 
standing in society, are apt to repine at their situation 
—to regret that they are debarred from much refined 
and intellectual intercourse ; but this deprivation is 
in a great measure ideal; there is an intercourse far 
more intelligent than that of any living society what- 
ever—the great commonwealth of letters — which 
knows no distinction of persons, admits of no adventi- 
tious superiority, where every thing is rated at its real 
value, and reduced to its legitimate standard. What- 
ever may have been the rank of authors, the wealth 
or consequence attaching to their living persons, they 
exact no further homage ; they are entertained with- 
out expense, dismissed without ceremony ; they are 
at once our preceptors, masters, servants ; they come 
or go at our bidding ; they speak or are dumb at our 
pleasure. We open the book, its eloquence streams 
upon us; we close the leaves, it is instantly sealed in 
silence. We have the best thoughts of the best men in 
the best possible form; we benefit by a close commu- 
nion with great and shining characters, without being 
annoyed by those foibles and eccentricities which 
appear to be more particularly inherent in genius. 
Had we lived in the same time, and possessed the in- 
timacy of Dr Johnson, we should have been shocked 
to find that, with all his intelligence and strength of 
mind, he was contracted in principle, insolent and 
overbearing in argument. We should have blushed 
for the tarnished honour of our common nature, to 
think that so great a mind as Addison’s could have 
been meanly jealous of contemporary worth. And, 
as we all know, poor Goldsmith, amidst innumer- 
able follies and foibles, was so great a glutton of 
praise that he considered the applause bestowed upon 


a rope-dancer unjustly diverted from himself; and, 
in the presence of Dr Johnson and several others, ac- 
tually broke his shins in a clumsy attempt to prove he 
could surpass him. In books are treasured up the 
matured fruits of the greatest and most cultivated 
minds ; they contain the pure and condensed intelli- 
gence of the human mind, without any proportionate 
alloy of its passions and weaknesses. Thus the no- 
bjest conceptions of our nature are preserved in the 
odours of language, as formerly the bodies of the great 
and noble were embalmed in perfumes. In reading 
history, for instance, we participate in the actions of 
the illustrious dead, and exchange with pleasure the 
dull monotony of our own existence for the glorious 
achievements and enthusiasm of theirs. Under the 
pen of the historian, the events of time undergo a ree 
fining and condensing process: he retains all that is 
worth preserving, the kernel, without the husks or 
shell. We thus engage in war without the peril of a 
wound, and accompany the voyager without encoun- 
tering the dangers of the seas.—Professor Calvert's 
Lecture on Reading, delivered in the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, Liverpool, September 1835. 


THAT WE SHOULD LIE DOWN WITH 
THE LAMB.—A Poprutar Fattacy. 
(By Elia.] 
WE could never quite understand the philosophy of 
this arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancestors in 
sending us for instruction to these woolly bedfellows. 
A sheep, when it is dark, has nothing to do but to shut 
his silly eyes, and sleep ifhe can, Man found out long 
sixes, Hail, candle-light! without disparagement to 
sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of the three—if 
we may not rather style thee their radiant deputy, mild 
viceroy of the moon! We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light, They are every 
body’s sun and moon, This is our peculiar and house- 
hold planet. Wanting it, what savage unsocial nights 
must our ancestors have spent, wintering in caves and 
unillumined fastnesses! They must have lain about 
and grumbled at one another in the dark. What re- 
partees could have passed, when you must have felt 
about for a smile, and handled a neighbour’s cheek to 
be sure that he understood it? This accounts for the 
seriousness of the elder poetry. It has a sombre cast 
(try Hesiod or Ossian), derived from the tradition of 
those unlantern’d nights, Jokes came in with candles. 
We wonder how they saw to pick up a pin, if they had 
any. How did they sup? what a melange of chance 
carving they must have made of it !—here one had got 
a leg of a goat, when he wanted a horse’s shoulder— 
there another had dipt his scooped palm in a kid-skin 
of wild honey, when he meditated right mare’s milk. 
There is neither good eating nor drinking in fresco, 
Who, even in these civilised times, has never expe- 
rienced this, when at some economic table he has com. 
menced dining after dusk, and waited for the flavour 
till the lights came? The senses absolutely give and 
take reciprotally. Can you tell pork from veal in the 
dark ? or distinguish Sherris from pure Malaga ? 
Take away the candle from the smoking man ; by the 
glimmering of the left ashes, he knows that he is still 
smoking, but he knows it only by an inference ; till 
the restored light, coming in aid of the olfactories, 
reveals to both senses the full aroma. Then how he 
redoubles his puffs! how he burnishes! There is 
absolutely no such thing as reading, but by a candle. 
We have tried the affectation of a book at noon-day in 
gardens, and in sultry arbours; but it was labour 
thrown away. Those gay motes in the beam come 
about you, hovering and teazing, like so many coquets, 
that will have you all to their self, and are jealous of 
your abstractions. By the midnight taper, the writer 
digests his meditations, By the same light, we must 
approach to their perusal, if we would catch the flame, 
the odour. It isa mockery, all that is reported of the 
influential Phebus. No true poem ever owed its birth 
to the sun’s light. They are abstracted works— 
** Things that were born, when none but the still night, 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes.” 

Marry, daylight—daylight might furnish the images, 
the crude material ; but for the fine shapings, the true 
turning and filing (as mine author hath it), they must 
be content to hold their inspiration of the candle. The 
mild internal light, that reveals them, like fires on the 
domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Night and 
silence call out the starry fancies, Milton’s Morning 
Hymn on Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was 
penned at midnight ; and Taylor’s richer description 
of a sunrise smells decidedly of the taper. Even our- 
self, in these our humbler lucubrations, tune our best 
measured cadences (Prose has her cadences) not unfre- 
quently to the charm of the drowsier watchman, 
“ blessing the doors ;” or the wild sweep of winds at 
midnight. Even now a loftier speculation than we 


have yet attempted, courts our endeavours, We would 
indite something about the Solar System.—Betly, bring 
the candles,—Last Essays of Elia, 
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Column for the ops. 

My Dear Youne Frrenps—You will not fail to ob- 
serve, as you increase in years and stature, that peo- 
ple are governed in their conduct not only by certain 
laws ordained by legislative assemblies, and which 
they are bound to obey, but by a variety of rules and 
arrangements imposed merely by society at large, and 
sanctioned by the force of custom. You must unde 
stand that the laws for governing mankind, such as 
those for punishing the wicked and protecting the 
peaceable, are not more necessary for our welfare and 
comfort than those inferior rules for regulating car 
general behaviour, and the terms of our intercourse 
with each other. It is of great consequence, for the 
attainment of tranquillity and satisfaction of mind, 
that every human being, whether old or young, rich 
or poor, should so conduct him or herself as not to 
give unnecessary pain, by word or deed, to neighbours, 
or any one with whom they come in contact. By attend- 
ing to such an arrangement, the feelings of no one are 
hurt; all live on terms of kindly consideration one 
towards another ; and life is passed in a state of com- 
parative ease and happiness, instead of a condition of 
vexation and harassment. 

It is unfortunate, that, notwithstanding all that has 
been printed and taught respecting the utility and ex- 
treme desirableness of people conducting themselves 
according to rules for good manners, many refrain 
from doing so, and either take a wicked pleasure in 
behaving rudely, and speaking intemperately and 
coarsely, or are altogether careless how far they offend 
in every thing that is decent and orderly. Such persons, 
however, no doubt err from ignorance. Their minds 
are untrained ; and we can hardly expect propriety of 
behaviour from them till education has cultivated and 
refined their faculties. From you who are still young 
—still in the way of learning—and who will listen to 
an advice given by one who anxiously labours to put 
you on the way to honour and earthly enjoyment, I 
expect better things. In order, therefore, that you 
may pass life agreeably, and permit others to do the 
same, I have to inform you of the important particu- 
lar, that attention to good manners is absolutely essen- 
tial. You perhaps ask me to explain what it is that 
constitutes good manners. That I shall doin as sim- 
ple a way as possible, leaving your parents and friends 
to fill up the minor details. 

The grand leading point in good manners is so to 
act and speak as not to offend the feelings of others. 
At first sight, this would seem to be of easy accom- 
plishment ; yet it is very difficult. One can give pain, 
or offend, in so many different ways—for instance, by 
being boisterous, noisy, talkative, saucy, pert, vain, 
self-conceited, and opinionative, by speaking on subjects 
disagreeable to the listener, by speaking too much of 
one’s-self, by staring rudely, and by committing many 
other absurdities of behaviour in company—that you 
require not only to be well grounded in rules for good 
manners, but continually on your guard, lest you give 
offence, and by doing so render yourself hated and de- 
spised. In order to render yourself agreeable, you 
must, as a matter of course, give up alittle of your na- 
tural independence. You must not go upon the prin- 
ciple implied by the exclamation—“ I shall do as I 
like—I care for nobody—I will not be trammelled by 
any set of rules ;” for no one has a right to live in so- 
ciety and enjoy its blessings unless he is prepared to 
= up a small portion of his self-will as the price. 

f he will not conform to the established rules for go- 
verning society, he had better retire to the fields, and 
live like a wild beast or a savage. The distinguish- 
ing feature in the conduct of a well-bred person, is 
the doing and saying of every thing with perfect ease, 
quietness, and decorum. He allows nothing to ruffle 
his temper, or to discompose his quietude of behaviour. 
He enters a room quietly, though by no means steal- 
thily—he sits down or rises up quietly, speaks with 
suavity and gentleness, and conducts himself in every 
other particular in a way calculated to please. The 
point worthy of your notice here, is the quietness of 
manner—the repose—the decorum, which is associated 
with the behaviour of the person of good breeding. 
You will never fail to remark the reverse in the case 
of individuals who are heedless of the rules which are 
observed in cultivated society. Look at the conduct of 
an ill-bred man. He entersa room with noise, sitsdown 
and rises up with noise, speaks with noise, and every 
thing else he does is done with noise. It would seem 
that he can do nothing quietly. When he sets down 
a chair, he causes it to knock against the floor ; when 
he sits at table, he makes a noise with his knife and 
fork ; when he blows his nose, thé action is accompa- 
nied with noise; when he speaks, it is with noise ; 
when he shuts a door, it is with noise ; when he walks, 
every tramp of his foot is productive of noise. Noise 
is thus the characteristic of the ill-bred, as quietness 
is that of the well-bred man ; and it is scarcely neces- 
sary to inform you that this noise is productive of any 
thing but agreeable sensations, Nobody can possibly 
like it; it mars every one’s comfort. To be hearty, to 
Jaugh with those that laugh, to cheer with those who 


cheer, is quite a different matter: the noise we men- 
tion as so reprehensible is the obtrusive boisterousness 
of an intractable disposition, the insufferable, the ever- 
tasting coarseness of one who is utterly reckless of the 
feelings of those about him. Besides being noisy, the 
ill-bred man is easily discomposed. A little thing will 
put him about. Loud exclamations of surprise, angry 
bursts of passion, and perhaps oaths and imprecations, 
testify the irritability of his mind, and the ill-regulated 
condition of his manners; all which is most offensive 
to those who have the misfortune to mingle in his 
society. A third peculiarity in the behaviour of an 
ill-bred person, and one which is generally the most 
observable, is the uncouthness of many of his actions. 
Feeling abashed—although he has doxe nothing to be 
ashamed of—he does not know how to comport himself 
so as to appear easy or elude observation. In this 
dilemma he shifts, shuffles, and tries various ways of 
sitting or standing. His most common resource is 
meddling with his hair, or touching some part of his 
face. This gives employment to his hands, and has, 
as he thinks, a look of being at ease, while in reality 
it is quite the reverse. I may here inform you that 
it is considered exceedingly bad manners to touch 
either the hair or any part of the head or countenance 
with the hands. In company, or when in any public 
place, you must take care to avoid doing so. The 
dressing and arranging of the hair, like that of cleans- 
ing the face and hands, is a duty to be performed only 
in private, I need hardly tell you that picking the 
nails, scratching or rubbing any part of the body or 
limbs, putting your fingers in your ears, and similar 
indecencies of behaviour, are equally inconsistent with 
good manners. They are actions which are exceed- 
ingly offensive to spectators, and are therefore care- 
fully shunned by all persons possessing the slightest 
sense of propriety. 

In endeavouring to avoid giving offence to those 
about you, it will be necessary for you to learn to lis- 
ter with consideration and patience to the person who 
is addressing you, particularly if the speaker be a fe- 
male. Let your answers be couched in civil obliging 
language ; and although you have reason to disbelieve 
that which you hear, do not contradict the speaker 
rudely or warmly. Merely observe that what is said 
“is remarkable ;” “ that it may be so, but you heard 
otherwise; or, “ there may be some mistake in the 
report,” and so forth ; never, at any rate, flatly contra- 
dicting, for that might give serious offence to one who 
most likely means no harm, and who might be con- 
vinced of his error by your politely explaining your 
reasons for thinking differently from him, When you 
speak in company, do it with ease and without affec- 
tation; do not hum, and ha, and stammer, or appear 
to be seeking for fine words wherewith to embellish 
your discourse. A simple straightforward form of 
speech, using the words you are best acquainted with, 
and without any desire to show off, is always the most 
commendable, and will be the most pleasing. Avoid, 
also, the use of those vulgar expressions, which you 
hear continually in the mouths of under-bred, clown- 
ish persons, such as—“ says she,” “says he,” “ you 
understand,” and “ you know;” likewise such phrases 
as, “ Mr What-d’ye-call-him,” “Mr Thingumbob,” 
and soon. 

It is true that all have not the same ability to 
speak elegantly or well; but all have it in their power 
to please by simplicity of manner and purity of verbiage. 
It is quite possible to render your conversation accept- 
able, although you use very common words, One of 
the principal means of pleasing in discourse, consists 
in not using any terms which can raise disagreeable 
ideas or recollections in the minds of those whom you 
are addressing, and this requires the exercise of good 
taste, as well as a perception of the degree of refine- 
ment ‘of the party listening. Moreover, the ideas 
which it may be legitimate for you to raise in matters 
of business or in a particular description of society, 
must not be brought forward amidst circles or in places 
entirely inappropriate for their developement. Persons 
in the humbler orders of society are generally too much 
inclined to sneer at all conventional arrangements of 
this nature. They say that these ceremonious rules, 
however much they may be suited to the habits of 
“ fine people,” are not forthem. I regret that any 
one should look upon good breeding in this erroneous 
light. I regret that any class of persons should think 
so meanly of themselves, ‘as to say that they are un- 
worthy of enjoying every possible amenity of culti- 
vated society. If there be any thing agreeable in 
good manners, why may not the poor as well as the 
rich partake of the blessing ? Civility and politeness 
one to another, do not cost a great deal. They are 
the cheapest luxuries which can be purchased ; and 
why not, therefore, let them give dignity and delight 
to the dwelling of the labourer and artizan, as well as 
to the drawing-rooms of the titled and wealthy? The 
truth is, the poor have it in their power to soften 
greatly the asperities of their situation, by establish- 
ing and enforcing rules of civilityand politeness among 
themselves. To what but to the absence of simple 
unexpensive courtesies have we to attribute many 
of the miseries of the humbler orders? Are we 
not told on high authority, that a “soft word turn- 
eth away wrath ?” Why then should any one per- 
sist in an indulgence in opprobrious epithets, impure 
expressions, and all kinds of offensive actions, by which 
ill-will, tumults, and fights, are produced, while by so 
little trouble he could mollify resentment, and make 


friends instead of bitter irreconcileable enemies. 


The kind of complaisance which we are called on te 
exercise in our general intercourse with the world, is 
particularly requisite in the case of our mingling in 
the society of females, A becoming attention to the 
feelings and the wants of women is the true mark of 
a noble mind—the best criterion whereby to judge of 
good manners. Rudeness towards females at once 
stamps a man as of the lowest breeding, and, what is 
worse, testifies to the badness of his heart, the ma- 
lignity of his disposition. Why such is the case, is 
very obvious. Women are not endowed with the power 
of defending themselves, like men. They must not 
resort to violence either in word or deed. They are 
compelled to use a certain delicacy of manner, which 
is often incompatible with a supply of their own wants. 
Being thus in some measure dependent beings, thrown 
on the generosity and claiming the protection of the 
stronger sex, any act of unkindness towards them is 
mean and unworthy, while any act of rudeness is ac- 
cepted as a testimony of cowardice, and is justly visited 
with universal reprobation. I do not here speak only 
of ladies whom you may chance to meet in what are 
called the higher classes of society, but of all women, 
of whatever age and condition they happen to be. 
Such being the rule of behaviour regarding females, 
it is incumbent on you to show them every attention 
in your power, according to the circumstances of the 
occasion, For instance, when you meet a female, in 
walking along the side path on a road, it is your duty 
to allow her to take the side next the wall, that being 
the side of honour, or, in other words, the side least 
exposed to danger: When a female enters a room, or 
a she appears not to have a seat, it behoves you to 
hasten to find a chair for her convenience, which you 
politely ask her to make use of: When a female sits 
near or beside you at table, it is then still more incum- 
bent on you to be attentive to her—among other civi- 
lities, taking pains to assist her to what she may be 
pleased to eat or drink. It is undoubtedly the case, 
that poljteness in this, as in every other department of 
social intercourse, may be overdone—like a part which 
is overacted, so as to become ridiculous and really of- 
fensive ; but I trust that your good sense will dictate 
how far you ought to proceed in respect of consistency 
and propriety of demeanour, and that, while avoiding 
the actions of a clown on the one hand, you will ever 
take care to shun that of a grimacier or buffoon on the 
other. 


THE BLIND MOTHER. 

Gently, dear mother, here 

The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow— 
Gently, and do not fear. 

Lean on me, mother—plant thy staff before thee. 
For she who loves thee most is watching o’er thee. 


The green leaves, as we pass, 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely where the woodpaths wind— 
Alas, for thee, dear mother, thou art blind ! 


And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn ; 

And evening’s dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky— 
Alas, dear mother, for thy clouded eye ! 


The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 

Is pencilled passing well. 
And the swift birds on brilliant pinions flee— 
Alas, dear mother, that thon canst not see ! 


And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— 
Alas, dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 


But thou canst hear—and love 
May richly on a human tone be poured, 
And the slight cadence of a whispered word 
A daughter’s love may prove ; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou dost not see my face the while. 


Yes—thou canst hear—and He, 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 

Heaven, and earth, and sea! 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow ! 


— Selections from the American Poets. 
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